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PUBLIC opinion in England has 
been greatly exercised during 
the week by the Fashoda 
Question and the state of our 
relations with France. The delay of the French 
Government in announcing the withdrawal of Major 
Marchand’s force from the Nile, and the very un- 
settled state of affairs in France itself, have un- 
doubtedly done much to create in this country an 
impression of the gravity of the situation. But still 
more has been done by the accounts of the prepara- 
tions which are being made throughout the British 
Empire for the eventuality of war. No attempt 
has been made to conceal the fact that our 
whole naval force is being hurriedly placed in 
a state of readiness for a conflict. Corresponding 
preparations have been made in France, and it is 
owing to the steps thus taken by both countries 
that the public has been most strongly impressed by 
a sense of the very grave crisis with which we are 
confronted. Even the announcement by the French 
Ministry that the Marchand mission is to be with- 
drawn from Fashoda will hardly weaken this 
impression, inasmuch as French newspapers of semi- 
official authority unite in declaring that such a 
withdrawal will mean that, whilst France yields to 
the inevitable, she will bear a strong grudge against 
Great Britain for what she regards as the humiliation 
to which she has been subjected. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 


THE war preparations and the revelation of the 
gravity of the crisis have had a sobering effect upon 
public opinion at home. No sensible person desires 
war, and there is no animosity in this country 
towards the French people. As the possibility of a 
conflict becomes more apparent, public men and 
Journals alike grow more circumspect in their 
language. But whilst this is the case there has been 
no receding from the position originally taken up, 
that the French advance upon the Nile after the 
formal declaration of Sir Edward Grey in 1895 was 
an act of aggression, and that this country is entitled 
to resent it as such. The chief public speakers of 
the week have been Sir Edward Grey, Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Bryce, and Sir Henry Fowler. All dealt with 
the question of our relations with France; and 
though _all spoke in language of studied 
moderation, there was no attempt to weaken 
the position which has been taken up by her 
“westy’s Ministers. Many other politicians have 
also spoken during the week, and Mr. Goschen’s 








the speakers have represented both political 
parties, there has been absolute unanimity as to 
the course which England must pursue with regard 
to the attempt of France to interfere with her 
control of Egyptian affairs. Any concessions with 
regard to the freedom of commercial development 
on the Nile, or the delimitation of the boundaries 
of that river and the Congo, which France may 
demand after the withdrawal of her representative 
from Fashoda, will be readily discussed in an amica- 
ble spirit. But beyond this, public opinion in Great 
Britain does not seem inclined to go. 


Lorp SALISBURY has at last been moved to 
make a declaration of his views upon the question 
of extreme ritualistic practices in the Church of 
England. Replying to a resolution calling his 
attention to the extreme services and practices 
carried on in the Church which had been passed 
by the Ashton-under-Lyne Conservative Club, the 
Premier stated that he sympathised deeply with the 
protest that had been made against these practices 
as they were carried on in some churches, though he 
trusted that the number and importance of these 
illegal practices were much exaggerated. He entirely 
concurred in the opinion that no one ought to have 
any office in the Church of England who was not pre- 
pared tostand by the Prayer-book as it was. This 
disavowal of any sympathy with the ritualist party, 
guarded and modified though it was, would seem 
to indicate that there is some difference of opinion 
on this question between Lord Salisbury and some 
members of his own family. A meeting held in 
Exeter Hall yesterday week, under the presidency 
of Mr. Kensit, for the purpose of protesting against 
ritualistic practices, was disturbed by a number of 
persons who did not sympathise with Mr. Kensit. 
That gentleman read a letter from the Bishop of 
London, in which his lordship protested against the 
idea that irregular and unwise action on the part of 
some of the clergy could be rectified by still more 
irregular and unwise action on the part of some of 
the laity. 





Mr. Bryce addressed his constituents at Aberdeen 
on Wednesday, and traversed a somewhat wider 
area than that taken into view by most of the 
speakers of the last fortnight. He spoke with indig- 
nation of the rumoured intention of the Unionist 
Government to violate the Act of Union and reduce 
the Parliamentary representation of Ireland; and 
he dwelt on the Ministerial neglect of certain social 
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reforms. On British foreign policy, he regretted 
that no serious attempt had been made to arrive 
at an understanding with Russia in the Far East, 
and, as to the Fashoda Question, he predicted a 
pacific settlement, exhibiting the weakness of the 
French case, but insisting specially on two points— 
first, that whatever outlet France might receive on 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Egypt must retain military 
control of the river; and secondly, that there must 
be no bargains—such as have been made in con- 
nection with Tunis—prejudicial to British rights in 
other parts of Africa. 


WE deal elsewhere with that portion of Sir 
Henry Fowler’s speech to his constituents at 
Wolverhampton in which he dealt with the inter- 
esting question of the duties of municipalities. 
Speaking of the prevailing tendency to increase 
municipal powers and responsibilities in many 
things, Sir Henry pointed out that private enter- 
prise, controlled by practical men and carried on 
under the supervision of those whose pecuniary 
interest was bound up in the success of such 
enterprise, was the basis of our commercial life. It 
was the business, however, of municipalities to deal 
with those enterprises which no private company or 
proprietors could establish for themselves. They 
should deal with all enterprises requiring a breaking- 
up of the streets or roads. All municipal enterprises 
ought to be for the common good of the whole 
community. Another condition was that the enter- 
prise should be one which could be efficiently and 
cheaply carried on under municipal management. 
The true secret of the success of any municipal 
enterprise was that it should have behind it the full 
force of a favourable public opinion. 


Sik MicuAer Hicks-Bracu, addressing the 
County Brewers’ Society at their annual dinner on 
Thursday evening, kept foreign politics out of his 
speech, and confined himself exclusively to subjects 
of special interest to “the trade.” He indicated 
pretty clearly that beer would soon have to bear 
increased taxation; he testified to the purity of 
English beer, and exalted its merits over those of 
spirits—which looks like a fresh blow to the unity 
of the Empire; he mentioned some of the difficulties 
of the trade, and promised that the report of the 
Royal Commission now sitting should be fairly 
considered by the present Government. Finally, he 
urged his hearers to increase their activity in brew- 
ing pure and light beer, and so promote the cause 
of temperance. As the average consumption 
annually in the United Kingdom is now thirty-one 
gallons per head of population, the achievement of 
temperance is still remote. 


THE municipal elections of Tuesday last seem to 
reflect in their results the present quiescence of 
home politics. The Conservative gains were very 
large in Bolton, where an extension of the borough 
boundaries had added thirty-two members to the 
council ; and, putting these aside, the balance is in 
favour of the Liberals. There were appreciable 
Liberal gains in some boroughs where Liberal votes 
are specially needed—notably in Maidstone and Ports- 
mouth—and there was a Liberal gain of three seats 
in Leeds, although the Conservative majority in the 
Council had adopted a policy of municipal enter- 
prise of the kind specially detested by the Con- 
servatives of London. Of the Conservative gains 
those in Bradford, Salford, and Nottingham, seem 
to possess most political significance. The Labour 
Party made some progress, notably at West Ham; 
but, on the whole, the quiescence of domestic politics 
reflects itself in the general results. At Chatham, it 


may be noted, the dockyard labourers were too busy 
working overtime to go to the poll. 








THE only other noteworthy interruption of this 
quiet has been afforded by the North Fermanagh 
election, the result of which was declared on Wed. 
nesday. The constituency was Nationalist before 
1892; on this occasion, as sometimes happens jn 
Irish Unionist constituencies, the succession of 
regular Conservative was disputed by an indepen. 
dent candidate. However, the Conservative, Mr. 
Archdale, who was also the local candidate, was 
returned by 2,568 votes to 2,091 given for his 
opponent, Dr. Thompson. The Nationalist vote, 
which formerly held Fermanagh, was now, appa- 
rently, cast largely for Mr. Archdale. The result, 
therefore, can have no great political significance, 


THe Governors of Harrow School may be con- 
gratulated on their selection of the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, D.D., Head Master of Tonbridge School, to 
succeed Dr. Welldon in the head mastership, Dr, 
Wood is a distinguished Oxford man, a classica} 
scholar, who was a very successful head master at 
Leamington College—a small public school, but a 
model one under him—and who has since done 
admirable work in a wider sphere at Tonbridge, 
Harrow traditions and Harrow scholarship are quite 
safe in his hands. 


THE London County Council at its weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday discussed a resolution, moved by 
Mr. Dickinson, Chairman of the Water Committee, 
that the Committee’s report on the subject of the 
purchase of the undertakings of the London Water 
Companies and the provision of a supplementary 
supply from Wales be adopted, and that a Bill be 
promoted in the next Session of Parliament for the 
purchase by the Council, either by agreement or 
compulsion, of the undertakings of the Water 
Companies. Lord Onslow moved and Mr. Cohen 
seconded an amendment in favour of delay until 
the report of the Royal Commission on the Water 
Supply of London had been received. This was 
opposed by Mr. Beachcroft and other members of 
the Moderate party, and on a division was rejected 
by 101 to 15 votes. The recommendations of the 
Committee were then agreed to unanimously. This 
declaration by the governing body of London in 
favour of the acquisition of the Water Companies’ 
undertakings, and of the extension of the area from 
which water for London is obtained, cannot fail to 
have an important influence even upon the present 
Parliament. It indicates, at all events, the opinion 
of the people of London with regard to the im- 
portant question with which it deals. 





Sir JosHuA Fitcu delivered an important lecture 
at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, last Saturday on the 
work London had done for education in the present 
century. In primary education, Sir Joshua stated, 
London had within the period named provided 
fairly adequate supply; but this was not the case 
with regard to secondary and higher instruction. 
London appeared to be too big to evoke that spirit 
of local patriotism which had done so much for the 
cause of higher education in smaller communities. 
As an instance of this, he referred to the notorious 
apathy of London with regard to the provision of a 
University. In no other city in the world were the 
materials for such a University to be found in such 
abundance as here; but they were scattered and 
divided from each other, and were thus unable to 
make their full power felt by the community. 


THE maze of the Hooley case has been relieved 
this week by one solid fact—the fining of 4 
Rucker £200 for contempt of court. He is — 
guilty of attempting to get Mr. Hooley to suppres 
certain evidence tending to the discredit of himse , 
and his co-directors of the Humber Cycle a 
pany, in consideration of a payment for , 
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Hooley’s benefit of £1,500. The evidence which 
it was desired to suppress might have been true or 
otherwise, and Mr. Justice Wright allowed that the 
circumstances testified to might be susceptible of 
satisfactory explanation. But the attempt at suppres- 
sion interferes with the primary object of the proceed- 
ings, and must therefore be adequately punished. Few 
people, we imagine, will question the decision; but 
spectators must feel overpowered with the quantity 
and quality of the disclosures hitherto made. We hear 
of a world where thousands and tens of thousands 
of pounds fly about, now like shuttlecocks, now like 
butterflies, descending chiefly on persons of title or of 
influence, but sometimes even on humble inventors 
orclerks. We have “ revelations” as to the keys of the 
Carlton, the springs of Conservative influence, and the 
suppression of papers which are alleged to levy 
blackmail by the purchase of their whole issue 
at the retail price—to be burnt. We should like 
to know how that burning was done, but we ex- 
press no opinion as to whether all or any of the 
disclosures and disclaimers are true or—let us say— 
illusory. We merely regret, in the interests of litera- 
ture, that no aspiring novelist can venture for some 
time to write a novel of high finance; Mr. Hooley’s 
evidence effectually blocks the way. 


THERE has been a kind of lull this 
week on the Continent in the de- 
velopment of the great questions 
which threaten the peace of the world—a lull com- 
parable only to that kind of relative stillness which 
arises at a particular stage in the progress of a 
tropical cyclone. The German Emperor, after im- 
pressing (and amazing) the world by the rapidity 
of his movements, the multiplicity of his functions, 
and the extraordinary variety of his proceedings at 
Jerusalem, is hurrying back to Europe, avowedly on 
account of the intense heat of Palestine, though one 
cannot but attribute his change of plan rather to 
the political temperature of Europe. The situation 
inthe Far East is extremely critical; the Fashoda 
question is reported to be likely to give place to the 
much more complicated question of England’s status 
in Egypt; in Crete another explosion has only just 
been avoided ; and the negotiations of the Spanish- 
American Peace Commission are apparently coming 
to a stand. 


ABROAD. 


THE French Ministry has been successfully 
formed—nobody, it has been cynically remarked, 
who knows M. Dupuy could doubt that so very 
adroit and adaptable a politician would succeed in 
the task; and it will meet the Chamber as we go 
to press. It is a Ministry of Concentration, with 
M. Dupuy—as on a former occasion—combining 
the offices of Premier and of Minister of the Interior ; 
MM. Delcassé, Peytral, Lockroy, and Viger in the 
posts they held under M. Brisson at the Foreign 
Office, and at the Ministries of Finance, Marine, and 
Agriculture respectively; M. de Freycinet (who 
has been a member of twelve Ministries and 
five times Premier) at the War Office; and four 
little-known members, who are new to Ministerial, 
and, indeed, not very experienced in Parliamentary, 
life. So far as the domestic troubles of France are 
concerned, it seems to us a strong Ministry, as, 
indeed, it must be for the salvation of the Republic. 
M. de Freycinet is, after all, the most likely civilian 
for the work of cleansing the War Department from 
its stains. M. Peytral reappears with his income-tax 
scheme, which will estrange pronounced Moderates 
88 well as extreme Radicals; but the Ministers 
nt fairly well most of the varieties of 

*publican opinion. On the whole, too, the Ministry 
seems rather favourably constituted for the pacific 
Settlement of the Fashoda Question. 


‘'¢ ’ 


THE Dreyfus case has been satisfactorily removed 


from the political to the judicial region by the 








decision of the Court of Cassation on Saturday 
last. The conclusion reached—that a retrial is 
necessary, and that before it takes place the 
Court will itself investigate the evidence hitherto 
offered—is accepted by the soberer portion of 
the Press on both sides as the natural out- 
come of the proceedings. The Ministry, it is 
stated, have not considered the question, but mean 
to leave the case in the judicial sphere; but there seem 
likely to be some new complications. M. Cavaignac, 
for example, has claimed to be heard as a witness 
during the supplementry investigation, though a 
reported conversation between him and M. Poincaré 
seems to indicate that his conviction of Dreyfus’s 
guilt is based on complicated inferences rather than 
on direct evidence; and some consolation is drawn 
by an anti-Dreyfusite paper from the fact that M. 
Lebret, the new Minister of Justice, is related to M. 
Tillaye, the Minister of Agriculture under M. Brisson, 
who resigned when the case was referred to the 
Court of Cassation. We deal with the proceedings 
in that Court on a later page. 


THE consecration of the German Church at 
Jerusalem, which was the main object of. the 
Emperor's pilgrimage, was accomplished on Wednes- 
day amid an impressive splendour of secular cere- 
monial and a still more impressive religious service, 
which was closed by a sort of lay sermon from the 
Emperor himself. This had no special political signific- 
ance, though it might be interesting to contrast its 
exclusively Germanic tone with the hopes of a reform 
of Eastern Christianity through a Protestant Church 
at Jerusalem, which were entertained by many ex- 
cellent English Churchmen and German Lutherans 
in the early days of the Jerusalem Bishopric. In 
the afternoon the Kaiser, abandoning the character 
of a Teutonic knight, assumed (we infer from the 
guard of bluejackets) the character of a nautical 
monarch representing a World-Power, and protecting 
his German Catholic subjects abroad. He exchanged 
friendly telegrams with the Pope, and so went some 
way both towards a facile satisfaction of the Catholic 
Centre in the German Empire and in Prussia, and 
towards a serious diminution of the traditional 
prestige of France as protector of the Christians 
generally in the East. 





THE second stage of the Prussian general election 
took place on Thursday, but its final results are not 
known as we write. It seems clear, however, that 
the Liberals proper have gained an appreciable num- 
ber of seats, and that there can be no reactionary 
majority, and therefore no such restriction of popular 
rights as nearly succeeded last year, nor any such 
sectarianising of education as was attempted with 
an even less degree of success a few years ago. 


UntiL Thursday afternoon it seemed likely that 
there would be severe fighting between the European 
forces and the remainder of the Turkish garrisons in 
Crete. The Porte had sent no orders for the further 
embarkation of Turkish troops, but had made fresh 
efforts at a compromise, and the Admirals had given 
notice that on Friday morning they would proceed 
to a forcible expulsion. However, the orders came 
at last, and the evacuation, as we write, is 
virtually complete. Prince George’s appointment 
as Governor—perhaps nominally as _ Provisional 
Governor—is now regarded as certain, and as the 
first step towards union with Greece. So, at last, 
the island is well on the way to that goal which— 
but for the ulterior objects of the three Emperors, 
and the pedantry of their Chancelleries—would have 
been achieved at a vast saving of bloodshed and 
suffering a year and nine months ago. 








Tf housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the anemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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THE definite American demand for the cession 
of the whole of the Philippines is said to be the 
result of President McKinley’s interpretation of 
Western feeling as manifested during his recent 
tour; but it seems to have come to the Spanish 
Commissioners as a distinct surprise. Apparently 
the United States mean to pay for the islands, 
and apparently also they will take into consideration 
the value of such improvements as Spain has made 
in them. Spain has certainly subsidised a railway in 
them, but we should doubt if many other unexhausted 
improvements will be found. Doubtless, in spite of 
all alarmist reports, Spain will yield in the end; 
but meanwhile there are notable protests in the 
United States. Senator Hoar has declared that the 
Republic abdicates its mission and becomes a mere 
physical force State; and if the Democrats carry 
New York State on Tuesday—even though the 
election really turns on canal frauds—it will be 
difficult to believe that the electors of that pivotal 
State care very much about American Imperialism. 





Tue discussion on compulsory arbitration as 
applied to labour disputes in New Zealand, which 
took place at Wednesday’s dinner of the Article 
Club, clears up some misapprehensions of the scope 
of the courageous experiment tried by the Legis- 
lature of the Colony, but leaves us, as it 
seems to have left most of the audience, with 
the uncomfortable feeling that the experiment 
will not help English workmen and employers 
much. It was explained by the Agent-General— 
who declared that conciliation in England, just 
because it was optional, had made no progress 
in forty years—that arbitration under the New 
Zealand law is only a final stage, following a 
reference to the Conciliation Board, and an appeal 
from its award. Even so, it is not always absolutely 
compulsory. The law is not found to hamper 
industry ; it is particularly effective in trades where 
women are employed; and it has abolished 
the lock-out. On the other hand, even though 
it has not hampered the export trade, it 
is difficult to draw inferences from the case 
of a comparatively small community whose 
exports are mainly of raw material, and not of 
manufactured goods. Perhaps the chief significance 
of the discussion is, that it relates to a political 
experiment tried in a colony. Eminent English 
publicists, like Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Lecky, 
have absolutely ignored all colonial experience of 
the working of the forces they describe. Happily 
their successors will never be able to do so. 


AuonGa books of the week which, 

LITERATURE, etc. for one reason or another, are 
specially noteworthy, we may 

mention, in the first place, Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
“English Literature from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest” (Macmillan). In part, this is a 
recast and abridged form of a well-known earlier 
work by Mr. Brooke, but it carries on the history 
of early English literature up to the Norman 
Conquest, and describes “the passing of Old 
English” between that date and the end of the 
thirteenth century. Old English, which our 
misguided forefathers called Anglo-Saxon, is so 
remunerative an acquisition to the student—perhaps 
not for the highest forms of pure literary enjoy- 
ment, but for other modes of culture and interest— 
that we may cordially welcome this most attractive 
and accessible introduction to the literature which 
preserves it. We may add that the work contains 


an interesting bibliography, with particulars of the 
existing MSS. which we do not think are easily 
accessible elsewhere.—Dr. Edward Garnett’s bio- 
graphy of Edward Gibbon Wakefield (Fisher Unwin) 
is the life of an important economist and promoter 
of colonial welfare, who, strange to say, formed 








——— 


his well-known and commonly accepted theory of 
colonisation years before he ever saw anything of 
colonial life.—“ The Referendum in Switzerland ” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) has been translated (under 
the auspices of the London School of Economics ang 
Political Science) from the French of M. Deploige, of 
the University of Louvain, by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan - 
Miss Lilian Tomn, a student of the school, has added 
notes and appendices bringing the work up to date. 


Mr. Barry O’BRIEN'S biography of Charles: 


Stuart Parnell will be published on Thursday next. 


by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in two volumes 
of some 400 pages each.—Among other books 
shortly to be published we may notice “Edu. 
cational Reform” by the President of Harvard 
(Fisher Unwin), and “A Triple Entanglement,” g 
novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison (Fisher Unwin), which 
is, of course, mainly American in characters and 
flavour, though the scene is laid in Spain and Scot- 
land; with three books to be published by Mr, 
Thomas Burleigh—‘ The Queen’s Justice,” a true 
story of Indian village life, by Sir Edwin Arnold; 
“The History of a Man, by the Man,” a title which 
suggests the old question of the trustworthiness of 
introspection ; and a novel of Nihilism and Anarch- 
ism, “The Wandering Romanoffs,” by Mr. Bart 
Kennedy, a new writer, who, like Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, comes from the other side of the Atlantic 





LADY MARTIN, better known as 
Miss Helen Faucit, had been for 
nearly thirty years of her life one 
of the most brilliant and charming actresses of 
Shakespearean and classical drama that the present 
century has had the good fortune to possess. She 
had charmed Parisian as well as English and 
American audiences ; and since her retirement from 
the stage a generation ago she had made herself 
known to a younger generation by occasional 
performances for charitable purposes and by 
a well-known book on the female characters of 
Shakespeare.—General the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Lugard had distinguished himself in the Sikh War, 
the Persian Expedition, and the Indian Mutiny. He 
had been Permanent Under-Secretary of War from 
1861 to 1871, and subsequently had taken a leading 
part in arranging the details of the abolition of 
purchase in the army.—Sir Sydney Webb was 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House, and had been 
connected with it for half a century.—The Right 
Rev. T. N. Staley, D.D., had been the first 
Anglican Bishop of MHonolulu.—Canon Charles 
Bardsley, brother of the Bishop of Carlisle and (we 
believe) of five other clergymen, was well known to 
students as the author of a standard work on 
English surnames.—Mr. Latimer Clark, F.R.S., who 
began his career as assistant engineer to Robert 
Stephenson on the Menai railway bridge, had taken 4 
leading part in the development of electric and ocean 
telegraphy,and in establishing the system of measure- 
ment of electrical currents.—Mr. Andrew Usher had 
been a munificent benefactor of the city of Edin 
burgh.—Mr. R. H. Blades was an authority on the 
early history of printing —Mrs. Mildred Langworthy 
had been the heroine of a famous breach of promise 
case and the subject of a famous journalistic cam- 
paign by Mr. Stead, whose championship of her 
cause was (it need hardly be said) crowned with 
conspicuous success, 


OBITUARY. 








FASHODA AND AFTER. 





T is one of the misfortunes of the weekly jour 
nalist that he has to write without knowing 
facts that will be published simultaneously with his 
speculations. We know nothing, as we write, of 
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what Lord Salisbury may have said last night at 
the Mansion House, or of what has happened in 
Paris. What we do know is, that one of the critical 
days in the history of our relations with France is 
reached this morning. Our sincere hope is that the 
crisis through which we are passing will end in a 

aceful settlement of the outstanding differences 
between the two countries. But it must be confessed 
that our hopes are belied by our fears. The diplo- 
macy of France has not been happy in its mode 
of dealing with the Fashoda incident. Everybody 
tells us that this incident is as good as settled. 
Indeed, two weeks ago, surveying the actual facts, 
we stated our belief that this cause of quarrel 
had already been removed. Frenchmen themselves 
admitted that the position of Major Marchand was 
an impossible one. They acknowledged that his 
withdrawal from that position was not only desirable 
but necessary. Yet up to yesterday we had no 
oficial intimation of the fact that his “ mission ” 
was to be withdrawn, even although Major Marchand 
himself had left the scene of action and gone to 
Cairo. This does not strike us as being a proof of 
strength or acumen on the part of the French Foreign 
Office. If M. Delcassé had been wise he would have 
bowed long ago to the inevitable. By putting off 
for several weeks his official recognition of the stern 
necessities of the case he has embittered the situa- 
tion, without gaining any advantage of any kind. He 
should have known that to withdraw M. Marchand, 
without delay and without any needless fuss, was the 
surest of all methods of saving both French dignity 
and French interests. If he had taken this course 
he would have prevented any excuse for talk about 
a compulsory withdrawal, and he would at the 
same time have made it incumbent upon Great 
Britain to deal in a courteous and conciliatory 
spirit with any demands which he might have 
found himself compelled to make as a consequence 
of the voluntary retirement of Major Marchand. 
He failed to take this prudent and dignified line, 
and, as a consequence, French amour-propre has been 
ruffled, the peace of the world has been endangered, 
and no substantial interest of France has been bene- 
fited to the smallest extent. What he has done has 
been to make it clear that he will withdraw the 
Marchand mission ; but that he will do so reluctantly 
and with a very bad grace, and that he will do his 
best to make England suffer in the future for the 
humiliation which he thinks that she has inflicted 
upon France. 

This is clearly bad statesmanship. When a man 
hasan unpleasant pill to swallow, if he be wise he 
does not delay unnecessarily over the operation, and 
he does not make too much fuss about it. If French 
dignity has suffered in connection with the Fashoda 
affair it is solely because M. Delcass’ has made a 
mistake in his manner of dealing with it. But 
Frenchmen will fall into a most grievous error if 
they suppose that anybody of the slightest import- 
ance in this country wishes to humiliate France or 
to put any kind of affront upon her dignity. Our 
Wish is to live at peace with a great neighbouring 
nation, for whose people most of us entertain 
feelings not merely of goodwill, but of affection. 
Anything that we can do to sweeten the bitter 
taught which France must swallow we shall 
do. Nor when our essential point has been 
secured, and the Marchand mission has been with- 
“rawn from the Nile, will we indulge in any 
indecent display of triumph over our neighbours. 

© perfectly understand their reluctance to dis- 
avow a brave man, who has accomplished a 
task of almost incredible difficulty and danger. 

© have shown from the first that we enter- 
ined a sincere respect for Major Marchand, and 














we shall certainly not look upon his retirement from 
Fashoda as detracting in any degree from his con- 
spicuous and undeniable merits. Nor shall we feel 
that we have any reason to exult over France because 
her Ministers have yielded to the logic of facts, and 
have recognised the truth that she has no course 
but to withdraw the explorer from a position which 
is literally untenable. Unfortunately, Frenchmen 
do not seem to realise all that this question of 
the Nile is to Englishmen. The London corre- 
spondent of the Figaro has made a gallant attempt 
to enlighten his fellow-countrymen upon this point ; 
but he does not seem to have succeeded so well as 
he should have done. Frenchmen still think that 
there is a certain measure of insolence in our refusal 
to recognise the Marchand mission as an incident of 
political consequence. They still think that our 
only desire is to inflict some kind of humiliation 
upon their country. 

In all this they are grievously mistaken. The 
last thing in the world that we desire is a war with 
them. Yet at this moment we are actually making 
preparations for such a war—and why? Simply 
because we have been forced to recognise the fact 
that France seems bent upon provoking us and 
thwarting us so far as she can do so without making 
war inevitable. In these columns we have said from 
the first that ifthe Fashoda incident had stoodalone 
it would have been settled without difficulty. But it 
does not stand alone, as a perusal of the French 
newspapers must conclusively prove. Sober French 
organs like the Temps affect to regard as utterly 
unfounded our complaint that France has treated us 
with conspicuous unfriendliness during the last ten 
years. But how does the Temps explain all the talk 
in Parisian newspapers about expeditions directed 
against English supremacy on the Nile from Abys- 
sinia? How can it suppose that we should sit down 
quietly when we are assured by French organs 
of opinion that we have just escaped by a hair’s- 
breadth a junction at Fashoda between two forces, 
one coming from the West and the other from the 
East, the purpose of which was absolutely to bar 
our access to the Upper Nile and to place Egypt 
at the mercy of a foreign Power? We need not go 
beyond this solitary fact in order to justify our con- 
tention that there has been deliberate unfriendliness 
towards us on the part of France. The scheme, it 
is true, has failed ; but it did not fail from any lack 
of zeal or courage on the part of the French agents. 
Ought it to surprise Frenchmen that we should take 
a firm stand with regard to that remnant of the 
abortive scheme which is represented by the handfal 
of men at Fashoda? We are quite certain that 
Frenchmen if they stood in our place would not be 
less exacting than we are now. 

All sensible men, to say nothing of all good 
men, in this country desire that there should be an 
end of this long-standing struggle between England 
and France, and that the end should be reached 
without a resort to arms. That end would have 
been attained weeks ago if M. Delcassé, who re- 
cognised the facts, had acted with promptitude upon 
the knowledge he possessed. The situation has 
undoubtedly been embittered and the danger in- 
creased by his failure to do so. But, happily, the 
case is not yet desperate. So soon as France has 
made the amende honorable for her policy of un- 
friendliness by withdrawing the Marchand mis- 
sion, she will not find England disinclined to 
consider any legitimate claims she may advance with 
regard to the delimitation of the western frontier of 
Egypt, or the provision of free commercial access to 
the waters of the Nile for her as for other nations. 
There is nothing in these questions that it is beyond 


| the resources of diplomacy to settle amicably and, we 
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trust, with satisfaction to both parties. If there is, 
uphappily, a feeling in favour of war in this country, 
it is not shared by our responsible statesmen or by 
the wiser and cooler section of the public. But the 
country insists that the pacific settlement which 
everybody hopes will follow the French withdrawal 
from Fashoda shall not only safeguard the rights 
of Egypt, but furnish some guarantee that for the 
future the relations of England and France shall not 
be embittered and endangered by that unhappy 
policy of provocation which so many French states- 
men have seen reason to adopt in recent years. 





FUNCTIONS 





THE OF A MUNICIPALITY. 





THEN the history of democracy and of political 
theory in the present century comes to be 
definitively written, no part of it will be more remark- 
able than that which deals with the revival of the 
conception of municipal activity and municipal life. 
The older English writers of the Benthamite school 
necessarily left the subject alone. They were in- 
dividualists, profound believers in the omnipotence 
of private enterprise, and jealous—very properly, 
considering their experience—of any extension of the 
functions of government. But by government they 
meant the central government, and sound and ex- 
tensive municipal activity was a phencmenon they 
did not contemplate. Municipal Corporations were 
unreformed in England, and their importance 
generally belonged to the history of the Middle 
Ages, or of Greece and Rome. A revival of civic 
patriotism was not within the horizon. Later on, 
when it was seen (as it was by Mill) that the 
members of a community might properly combine for 
the securing of certain economic benefits, such as a 
postal system—we might say into a great co-operative 
society, though the pbrase is not Mill’s—it was 
only the nation, not the city, that was in question. 
The development of civic function, like most political 
developments, has been the work, not of political 
theories, but of practical necessity. After an inter- 
val of civic trusts and public boards—tried, perhaps, 
to a greater extent in the United States than on this 
side of the Atlantic, but now thoroughly discredited 
by public opinion in that country—the view both of 
professed doctrinaires and of practical men is coming 
round to the democratic standpoint. Strengthen 
your municipal government, it is said; give it plenty 
to do; give it variety of function and ample powers; 
make it so important and so interesting that the 
best men will deem it an honour to take part in 
its work, and that the mass of the electorate will be 
dragged out of indifference into active criticism, 
participation, and control. We have often com- 
mented in these columns on the progress of such 
views in the United States, and we do not believe 
they are shaken even by the temporary exploita- 
tion of their practical outcome in New York City 
by the Tammany machine. But though we have 
not these views so clearly expressed in English books, 
unless the books be avowedly Socialist, yet practical 
needs are leading to the same end. The gas supply 
is a civic affair in many politically Conservative 
towns in the North; Unionist Glasgow has its trams 
and its municipal lodging-houses, and we need not 
speak of Loch Katrine, or Lake Vyrnwy, or 
Tbirlmere. Sir Henry Fowler, as he reminded his 
constituents at Wolverhampton on Monday even- 
ing, is himself a pioneer in the municipalisation 
of the water supply of that town. Without profess- 
ing to define precisely the sphere of municipal activity 
—which, indeed, would as yet probably be impossible, 
seeing that the extension is born of experience—he 





laid down seme outlines of permissible civic activity 
which would have astounded an older generation 
of Liberals, though they would be accepted ag 
axiomatic by most of the party to-day. In the 
first place, where Parliamentary powers haye 
to be obtained—where property has to be com- 
pulsorily taken, or the full control of the streets 
secured—it is only the municipality that can fairly 
be trusted with the use of the powers so acquired, 
In the next place, the municipal undertaking, 
whatever it is, must be for the general good, not 
for the good of a class, a limitation which 
at once rules out the extremer forms of muni- 
cipal socialism. As Sir Henry Fowler presently 
pointed out, a municipality cannot conduct com. 
petitive business, nor may it risk losses to the 
community in the hope of profits for a class, 
Thirdly, its enterprises must be such as are 
inevitably monopolies. Such monopolies must ob- 
viously be under thorough civic control ; they would 
be best in civic hands. The control of the streets 
alone, as he noted, implies the control of gas and 
water and trams. But municipal management has 
its obvious business limitations. The work must be 
done better than a private company would do it, 
and it must pay its way—which means that muni- 
cipal work must be attractive enough to secure that 
personal ability which is vital to commercial success. 
Otherwise, the evils of monopoly come back, and the 
citizens may be paying equivalent rates for wholly 
unequal returns. It is an obvious corollary that 
the municipal assumption of any enterprise must 
be backed by public opinion. 

Most of the greater provincial towns of Great 
Britain, as we have said, have gone their way, un- 
affected by all theorising ; and now pressing practical 
necessities have at last brought the same goal 
within sight for the greatest city in the world. It 
is impossible to read Tuesday’s debate in the London 
County Council without a certain feeling that the 
water famine has, after all, had its compensations. 
It has converted nearly two-thirds of the Moderate 
minority to a conviction that the water supply of 
London must be taken under municipal control; 
and it has caused them to assent to a formulation of 
the demand for clean water for London in a form 
that no Government can long resist. The whole 
of the Progressive programme on the water 
question is embodied in the resolutions moved 
by the Chairman of its Water Committee. The 
Council are to promote a scheme, not merely for 
the elementary necessity of “pooling ”’ the present 
companies’ water—if we may adopt that convenient 
and appropriate Americanism—but for the purchase 
of the undertakings at such a price as shall recognise 
the fact that the present supplies will soon be i- 
adequate, and can only be supplemented at heavy 
cost. The fact that that cost would fall on the 
companies must obviously be taken into account 
the valuation, with the corollary that the yield of the 
requisite capital tothe shareholders would be consider- 
ably lower than that of their present capital—a fact 
which obviously reduces the price to be paid for the 
whole. And, finally, the Council are to go to Wales for 
their water before any other city appropriates the 
sources of the Usk and Wye, and betore tne ‘Tbawes 
has become merely a polluted pond. That thes 
steps should be taken while a Commission 1s § 
sitting, and in the face of a Government belongig 
to “the party of vested interests,” is not, as some 
Moderates seem to think, a mere proof of the 
cantankerousness of the County Council; it is a 81g? 
of the urgency of the need. A demand so made, 
and backed by the mass of London voters, © 
not be withstood by any Ministry for long. To 
be sure, there is the House of Lords, But th 
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Ministry can put pressure on that House if it likes 
—even to avoid offending that considerable section 
of the electorate who dislike compulsory vaccination. 
Can it afford not to do so here, and to alienate 
permanently the Tory electorate of London ? 

There is another incidental result of the develop- 
ment we have b-en describing, which is all-important 
for London. For civic life to be well managed, it 
must be on a large and impressive scale. Few men 
of very high ability will greatly care to be Coun- 
cillors in the municipality of St. Margaret and St. 
John, Westminster; but a coming Premier, or a 
trained expert in the work of administration, may 
well join in the work of governing London. The 
more splendid the work, and the more varied the 
functions of a civic government, the greater will be 
the honour of serving on it, and the greater its 
attractions to the best men. Here, in short, is the 
best chance of securing that “ personal factor ”’ on 
which Sir Henry Fowler laid special stress as an 
essential element in considering the extension of 
municipal functions. But a London parcelled into 
separate municipalities can only have its collective 
affairs managed—if public bodies are to manage 
them at all— by Boards about which nobody 
but a few interested persons will know or 
care anything. Such Boards, as we said, have been 
tried abundantly in the United States, and tried in 
a form which frees them from democratic control. 
By general consent, they are usually nests of corrup- 
tion where they are not merely examples of indiffer- 
ence. But the force of circumstances is unifying 
London, and adding worth and splendour to its 
government. The twentieth century will probably 
see in England and America—and we say this 
without any leaning to Socialism—such a splendour 
of municipal life as was not seen even in Ancient 
Greece. The decision of Tuesday is a step towards 
thisend. We do not think it is likely to be perma- 
nently ee We are quite sure it will never be 
retraced. 








THE FATE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 





\ HEN the American statesman, anxious to 

defend his country from the imputation of a 
monopoly in irregular warfare, declared that the 
descent of Louis Napoleon upon Boulogne was 
iilibustering, Cnief Justice Cockburn promptly re- 
joined that it was Louiphilibustering. It is perhaps 
a favourable sign for the progress of human intelli- 
gence that no similar gibe has been directed against 
the American conquest of the Philippines. The 
American and Spanish Conference now sitting at 
Paris has dealt with the question of Cuba, and is 
understood to be now arranging for the future 
of the Philippine Islands. There never was any 
loubt from the first that Spanish sovereignty must 
be withdrawn from Cuba, or that the sovereignty 
of the United States must take its place. Cuba was 
the cause of the war, the fountain and origin of 
the evil. There is no reason to believe that Spain 
governed the rest of her colonial subjects better 
than she governed the Cubans. But that had 
nothing to do with the United States. The Philip- 
pines, in particular, were altogether beyond her 
Ken, Situated many thousands of miles from San 
fancisco, almost at the other side of the world, 
they Were no more an American than they were 
4 British interest. It was only when hostilities 
rege broke out, and the American navy had 
— where the Spanish Empire was most 
wnerable that the Philippines, so to speak, 
‘ame in.” They were the one other considerable 
Possession besides Cuba which Spain had preserved 








from her own magnificent dominions. They have 
fallen to the United States because the Spanish ships 
which were supposed to guard them were powerless 
to defend them against the American squadron. 
The late Sir John Seeley, in his “ Expansion of 
England ”—a book which really deserves the much- 
abused and half-general title of “‘ epoch-making ”— 
remarked that this country seemed to have conquered 
half the world in a fit of absence of mind. The 
Americans have acquired possession of the Philip- 
pines almost in spite of themselves. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that President McKinley 
and his Cabinet resolved upon war with the 
honest and single purpose of rescuing the Cubans 
from intolerable tyranny. They were. perfectly sin- 
cere when they said that they had no desire for 
annexation. The war party in Congress, and 
especially in the Senate, may have had other views. 
At the White House and throughout the Executive 
Departments no ambitious designs were cherished. 
When Benedick said that he would die a bachelor he 
did not know that he should live to be married. 
The American Government very soon found that the 
Cubans were quite unfit to be entrusted with the 
management of their own affairs. That is no re- 
proach to them. Spanish terror, whether in the Old 
Worid or in the New, does not cultivate the civic 
virtues of moderation and self-control. 

One of the best things Lord Salisbury ever said 
is that you cannot have revolution on limited 
liability, and what is ‘true of revolution is 
true of war. As the result of a brief, a brilliant, 
and an entirely successful campaign, the United 
States find themselves saddled with responsibility, 
not merely for Cuba and Porto Rico, but also for a 
population of more than seven millions in the 
China Seas. The Philippine Islands are more than 
four hundred in number. The area of the largest, 
Luzon, is forty thousand square miles. The capital, 
Manila, has a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and even under Spanish rule the balance of revenue 
and expenditure was on the right side. The Americans 
have already had some trouble, perhaps exaggerated, 
with Aguinaldo, the chief of the insurgents. In the 
Philippines, as in Cuba, the natives, whom mis- 
government had driven into rebellion, thought that 
they could use the United States for their own 
purposes, and for the attainment of their own free- 
dom. It is the old story of the horse and the man. 
Cuba and the Philippines have found protectors, but 
they have found masters too. They will be well 
governed, but anarchy will not be tolerated. It is 
curious to trace the development of political opinion 
at Washington and throughout the States since the 
conclusion of the war. There has always been a noisy 
and violent section, the patrons of the Yellow Press, 
who wanted to fight everybody and take everything. 
Their language about Spain in 1898 was only. a 
shade more scurrilous than their language about 
England in 1896. They have had no influence upon 
the sober judgment of the nation. Opposed to them 
were the steady-going, old-fashioned adherents to 
the Monroe doctrine, who reluctantly accepted the 
war as an odious necessity, who would, if they could, 
leave the Philippines to Spain, and Cuba to itself. 
Men like Professor Norton and Mr. Phelps 
denounced the war altogether, and deplore the 
consequences to which it has led. They detest the 
spirit of aggression and anyone in love with 
the spirit of adventure. They believe that if 


the President had shown more firmness, hostilities 
might have been avoided, and they look with serious 
apprehension upon the prospect of the United States 
becoming an Asiatic Power. The practical politicians 
had, as usual, to adopt a middle course, and to be 





guided by events. 


A declaration of war takes many 
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things out of their hands. When Admiral Sampson 
told Mr. Long that the Philippines offered a con- 
venient opportunity for striking a decisive blow at 
the naval power of Spain, there could be only one 
reply. On grounds of humanity, as well as on 
grounds of patriotism, the President was compelled 
to end the war as quickly and as thoroughly as he 
could, Any other conduct would have been unworthy 
of his position. 

The Conference at Paris holds its meetings in 
secret. But according to the French and American 
Press the question of the Philippines and their 
future has led to grave and prolonged disagreement 
between the American and Spanish Commissioners. 
The Temps, which is as Spanish in its sympathies 
as it decently can be, even talks about a renewal of 
the war. That contingency may be disregarded. 
Spain is in no condition to fight again, as nobody 
knows better than her veteran Minister, Seiior 
Sagasta. Americans, however, are the last people 
who would be merciless to a fallen foe, and 
some compromise may be arranged. It has been 
suggested, for ‘instance, that the United States 
might become responsible for the Philippine debt, 
and that some; pecuniary compensation might be 
paid to Spain. If no indemnity be demanded for 
the war, it seems hardly probable that any money 
will be given for the Philippines. That money 
should pass from the victors to the vanquished is 
a novel idea, and implies a disinterested generosity 
which, however admirable, is almost too much to 
expect from statesmen acting as trustees. When 
the war came to an end with the fall of 
Manila, Mr. McKinley was believed to favour the 
annexation of Luzon alone. But the fact is that 
he cannot help himself. The result of handing 
the Philippines back to Spain would be civil war, 
and for the blood shed in that war the United States 
would be morally résponsible. They have crippled 
the Spanish Monarchy, and reduced it from weak- 
ness to impotence. ‘They are not to be blamed for 
that by those who hold, as Tue Speaker has always 
held, that the war was just and unselfish. But 
righteous acts bring their consequences as well as 
unrighteous, and it is not for the great Power of the 
West to shrink from consequences because they are 
burdensome. The Americans are perfectly capable 
of governing the Philippines, and the task will call 
out the finest qualities of the race. For the Philip- 
pines themselves, and for the Archipelago, the change 
trom Spanish to American rule will be a change 
from darkness to light. These islands, like Cuba, 
though in a smaller degree, are capable of immense 
material improvement under strong and equitable 
administration. Their trade with Great Britain, 
already considerable, might be largely increased, and 
the duty of holding them would give us a friendly 
ally in the political complications of the Far East. 
An Anglo-American alliance, more than any other, 
makes for the peace, the freedom, and the happiness 
of mankind. 








HONOURS FOR THE SIRDAR. 


HE conqueror of the Khalifa deserves well of his 
country, and is receiving from his Sovereign 

and her people such a welcome as has been given 
to but few among the men of our time. There 
is something in the quiet self-control of this 
victorious officer of Engineers which appeals to the 
sentiment of the English race, even in a generation 
of which Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the boisterous and 
strident unofficial laureate. He spent his earlier 
years in the service of the Palestine Exploration 
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Fund, and is said to have built up a practical piety 
among the ruins of the Holy Places. Hibs first 
official employment cf importance was in Asia Minor, 
attempting to secure some measure of justice for the 
Christians who had become in a sense our wards 
under the Cyprus Convention. Then, with a fyl| 
grounding in the habits and customs of Arab and 
Levantine, he went to Egypt, and noiselessly worked 
his way to the top. He derised his plans for 
the conquest of the Soudan years ago, and with 
relentless pertinacity made the conquest just as he 
had planned it. Soldiers complain that he is too 
silent, correspondents that he gave them no 
information; Mr. Steevens, in a brilliant sketch 
has summed him up as “the man who made him- 
self a machine.”? The most pacific of street-bred 
folk cannot but admit that in honouring a man of this 
type, for his silence, for his strength, and for his 
success, the British populace does nothing unworthy 
of the traditions of England. The British have 
never been specially fond of the man on a black 
horse. They dislike the braggart, and have never 
humiliated themselves before a Boulanger. Their 
ideal soldier has always been the Iron Duke, and ina 
small way Kitchener is not unworthy to be named 
with Wellington. His courtesy to Major Marchand 
has touched many among the French people, and 
they admit that, if they have been prevented from 
joining Abyssinia and Senegal, their successful rival 
is a good soldier and a gentleman. 

Under the circumstances it may seem a little un- 
gracious if we venture to consider whether, in this 
revival of the Roman triumph, we are not in danger 
of unduly valuing the achievements of war. But 
Lord Kitchener is so good a man that no one will 
suspect us of any desire to detract from his well- 
earned glory. We take him as the latest instance, 
and not by any means the least defensible, of the 
tendency of our times. The habit of conferring 
peerages for success in warfare against non-European 
foes is comparatively modern. Clive, when he re- 
turned after the conquest of Surajah Dowlah, 
was made, with some misgiving, a peer of Ireland. 
Lake was made a peer for his services in the 
Mahratta War, but in that fight Scindia’s forces 
were commanded by a Frenchman—while there had 
also been Frenchmen at Plassey. So far as we can 
remember, Lord Gough’s peerage for the conquest of 
the Sikhs was the first British peerage conferred for 
victories over armies in which there were no Europeans. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley took Seringapatam, defeated 
Dhoondiah Waugh, and won the victories of Assaye 
and Argaum without being thought wortby of a 
peerage. Sir Charles Napier, in addition to his 
work in the Peninsula, conquered Scinde, but 
remained Sir Charles Napier. The precedent in 
Gough’s case was a novel one, and scarcely justified 
by his merit as a general; but the Sikhs were the 
most formidable native foes against whom 
we have ever fought, and their defeat may 
have been thought to excuse an exceptional 
reward. Since then military peerages have been 
conferred for less distinguished services, but 
Lord Clyde, Lord Strathnairn and Lord Roberts 
are the only Indian names which come to mind. 
If six peerages altogether have been sufficient 
reward for a century and a half of conquest in Asia, 
it is not easy to see why African victories should 
have been £o liberally rewarded. Our foes in _ 
had reached a high degree of civilisation, 40 
belonged in many cases to ancient military nations, 
and there was no enormous disparity between their 
arms and ours. Their numbers far exceeded anything 
which we have had to face in Africa. Yet we +“* 
already made three African peers—Lord Napier, for 
his invasion of Abyssinia, then ruled bya less virile king 
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than Menelik, and with a people not then armed as 
they were at Adowa; Lord Wolseley, for the easy 
victory over Arabi’s fellaheen; and Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum. Of the three, the last best deserves the 
honour; but we venture to hope that he may indeed 
be the last. The conquest of uncivilised troops, 
who with reckless bravery come to meet the Maxims 
in the open, may be necessary and even laudable. 
Yet even from the military point of view it is doubt- 
ful policy to exalt such victories. Some of the very 
worst failures in the Franco-Prussian War had 
earned their laurels in Algeria. From the point of 
view of the good citizen, there are many objections 
to paying exaggerated deference to the conqueror of 
savages. 

The mere peerage in itself is a matter of little 
importance. The large majority of those who have 
been called to the House of Lords have been men of 
intellectual insignificance, whose merits have been 
better known to the Whips than to the mass of 
mankind. Three new peers out of four are rich and 
worthy men who have served their party without 
showing sufficient ability to be given high office. 
But there are a certain number of peerages given 
for merit, and some advocates of reform have 
even fancied that by selecting the meritorious 
peers we might form a workable Second Chamber. 
According to this theory, a peerage should be the 
reward of the most successful men in each profession. 
The most successful politicians, naturally enough, 
avoid the House of Lords, and politics as a calling 
is therefore excluded. But we have still the lawyers, 
doctors, literary men, scientists, and engineers to 
choose from, as well as the soldiers. The lawyers 
get a fair number, owing to the accident that the 
supreme Court of Appeal is still called the House of 
Lords, though confined as strictly to lawyers as is 
the French Cour de Cassation. Of the other pro- 
fessions, it can scarcely be denied that the soldiers 
get the lion’s share. Lord Lister is there, and 
Lord Kelvin, but there are many more dis- 
tinguished literary men in the Commons, notwith- 
standing the disadvantage which the habits of the 
study are supposed to be to the candidate for a 
popular constituency. We cannot think of a single 
engineer except Lord Armstrong in the Lords. And 
when a writer or an inventor does get a peerage it is 
almost always in extreme old age. His works or his 
discoveries do not receive the same rapid recognition 
as the victories of the soldier. And the peerages 
are conferred quietly without most people knowing 
anything about them. There are no great popular 
receptions for the inventor. Sovereigns and Prime 
Ministers are really little more discerning than the 
rest of mankind; they cannot realise until long 
afterwards the value of a great book or a great 
discovery ; the masses never do realise it, though 
they are carried away by the telegrams in the morning 
paper announcing a victory. After all, we are 
still but half civilised. We still think more of 
slaughter than of the saving of life. And in this 
respect we are, if possible, rather worse than our 
great-grandfathers. They fought for hearth and 
home. The Duke to them was the man who had 
saved them from the fate of Prussia after Jena, and 
they had good reason to idolise him. We fight 
mainly for better markets. Why should people and 
Prime Ministers think the winning of markets by 
war worthy of greater honour than the keeping of 
markets by new inventions or by the successful 
organisation of industry? It is certainly curious 
that in France, where there are more soldiers in 
Proportion to population than in auy other European 
country, and in England, where there are fewer, 
men should be equally led astray by exaggerated 
admiration for the military spirit. 








FINANCE, 





HIS has been a broken week, and business 
consequently has been very much interrupted. 
Tuesday, November Ist, is always a Stock Exchange 
holiday, and the visit of the Sirdar to the City yester- 
day practically suspended business. Consequently 
there has beenan inclination from the first to look 
upon the week as one in which very little business 
would be done, and very many members of the 
Stock Exchange in consequence have made a holiday 
of it. Further, the alarmist political rumours that 
have been circulating day by day have tended not 
merely to weaken markets, but to impress upon mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchangethat the dangerof aserious 
quarrel between this country and France is much 
more real than previously they had been willing 
to admit. Probably the rumours have had very 
little foundation and they were able to get 
afloat only because nothing positive and official 
was known. But, all the same, they played their 
part in checking business upon the Stock Exchange. 
The stagnation has been greater, if possible, than 
before. It is believed that not only is there now no 
speculation worth speaking of for the rise, but that 
there is much speculation open for the fall. The 
“ bears” are desirous of encouraging pessimist views, 
and perhaps that is one reason why so many 
rumours had currency. It is believed that the 
bears” have been active not in London alone, 
but all over the Continent. Besides the dispute 
over Fashoda, the fear that the peace nego- 
tiations between the United States and Spain 
may be broken off has helped to paralyse 
markets. The United States, it is understood, 
intends to take the whole of the Philippines, and 
naturally Spain is offering what little resistance 
she can. Few people in the City believe that she 
will risk the resumption of war. But the mere fact 
that a breaking off of the negotiations is hinted at 
from Washington as possible has had a depressing 
effect. And the agitation over the Dreyfus case has, 
perhaps, had a greater influence than even the two 
other causes put together. The most gloomy views are 
taken upon the Stock Exchange of the internal con- 
dition of France, and nobody would be surprised at 
anything that might happen. To all intents and 
purposes, then, business is at a standstill. There is 
exceedingly little investment going on, and there is 
still less speculation, for even “bears” are 
afraid to continue selling. One other influence 
is for the moment weighing upon the Ameri- 
can department, and that is the doubts that 
are felt respecting the Congressional elections 
on Tuesday next. The best opinion in the United 
States, as well as here, seems to be that the elections 
will be exceedingly close. The general impression, 
however, is that a small Sound Money majority will 
be secured for the Senate. But, respecting the 
House of Representatives, there are very grave 
doubts. Inthe present House of Representatives the 
Republican majority is very large. But the House 
was elected during the McKinley-Bryan campaign, 
when all the Sound Money people, to whatever party 
they belonged, voted for Sound Money candidates. 
Now it is said that the Sound Money Democrats are 
going back to their old party, and that, consequently, 
the Republicans will have to face a united Demo- 
cratic opposition. Moreover, the Dingley Tariff has 
alienated very many moderatesupporters. Underthese 
circumstances there is a very general fear that the 
Republican majority in the House may be swept 
away, or, at all events, may be reduced so much 
that it will be difficult for the President to carry 
out his policy. One result would be a possible 
failure of all attempts to reform the currency, and 
another the recurrence of the fight between silver 
and gold at the Presidential conflict two years 
hence. In spite of all this, however, real trade 
throughout the country continues wonderfully 
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good. Here and there there are complaints, more 
particularly in those industries that formerly 
catered for the United States. But, speaking 
generally, trade is marvellously active, and is 
likely to continue so for many months to come. 

Money has been fairly abundant during the 
week, and rates have tended downwards. To a 
large extent this is due to the repayments last week 
by the Bank of England of loans which it had bor- 
rowed previously. The Bank, it is said, would 
willingly have renewed the loans so as to get pro- 
longed control of the outside market. But the 
other banks were equally anxious to get the money, 
and consequently the Bank found it could not re- 
new the loans on terms that suited it. The result 
was that the money was repaid, and thereby the 
supply in the open market was increased. On 
the falling away of rates, however, the Bank 
has been able to borrow again, and evidently it is 
once more obtaining control of the market. One 
other reason, perhaps, has contributed to make rates 
lower, and that is the large purchases here of Consols 
and other first-class securities by French investors 
during the past couple of weeks. Partly these 
purchases are speculative, but largely it is believed 
that they are made by persons who are alarmed by 
the internal condition of the country and by the 
danger of war with this country. At all events, the 
purchases have been very large, and to pay for them 
considerable sums have had to be remitted here. 
A third reason of the failure of the Bank of 
England to retain control of the outside market 
is the large payments being made by German banks 
on account of debts due here. Trade has been 
exceedingly active in Germany during the past 
couple of years, and speculation has been running 
rampant. The German banks, to supply the money 
required, have borrowed very largely in this market 
and in Paris. Here there was an unwillingness on 
the part of the lenders to renew loans, and the German 
banks have been obliged to repay. The repayments 
have amounted to very large sums, and have helped to 
swell the supply of loanable capital in the outside 
market. On the other hand, there has been very 
little demand for gold. Money is much cheaper 
in Paris than in London, and, besides, there 
is little willingness to send gold to Paris 
at the present juncture. In Germany, as al- 
ready said, there is need to send money to 
London instead of taking it from here. Austria- 
Hungary and Russia are very anxious not to dis- 
turb the London Money Market. Japan and India 
are doing nothing, and indeed, as yet at all 
events, are not in a position to do anything. There 
remains, therefore, only the United States, and in 
the United States the September stringency has 
passed away, and money is now fairly plentiful 
and cheap in New York. Meantime, the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts wonderfully 
well. On Wednesday it offered for tender 40 lacs, 
and the applications exceeded 97 lacs. The whole 
amount offered was allotted in bills at 1s. 4d. per 
rupee. 








INSURANCE. 





TPNHE life assurance company which employs no 

agents and pays no commission has a distinct 
advantage in competition with other institutions 
which, though possessing equal attractions in other 
respects, find it necessary or expedient to pay a 
certain price for their business. That much may be 
conceded without entering the wide field of argu- 
ment which any general discussion of commission 
payments would open up. But this exceptionable 
economy, though undoubtedly an important recom- 
mendation from the policy-holders’ point of view, is 
not always sufficient to turn the scale; indeed, signs 
are not wanting that, as the popularity of other 
prominent offices increases and their developments 





extend and multiply, the select band of nop. 
commission-payers will no longer be able to adopt 
the non-competitive attitude with anything like the 
same measure of success. After all, these latter 
constitute a very small minority. They numbey 
four, or five at the most, and it is fair to say that 
nearly all of them have only been able to continue 
getting business without payment of commission 
because they have catered for special sections 
of the community, or have made a specialty 
of a class of business not pursued to any 
extent by its rivals in the insurance trade. The 
London Life and the Metropolitan (which were 
referred to recently in this column) appeal, of 
course, to those who favour the premium-abatement 


scheme — the future popularity of which, by-the- 


bye, has been recently questioned more than once: 
the Friends’ Provident Institution has drawn its 
business from the Quaker community, a_ sect 
notable for careful living and longevity; and 
the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society—a self. 
explanatory title—is in many respects on all 
fours with the Friends’ Provident. As for the 
old Equitable, it has built up in its unique 
career a position that accords it a little kingdom 
of its own in the insurance world. Yet insur- 
ance business is very different today from what it 
was in the times of our forbears: competition is 
strenuous and still increasing; the financial outlook 
is unpropitious. Even the Equitable can hardly 
hope to preserve wholly its olden passiveness 
under these altered conditions and at the same 
time retain its remarkable powers of producing 
bonuses, 

The position, then, appears to be this: as the 
majority of strong, well-managed offices push on, 
they will inevitably encroach upon the preserves of 
the “sectional” societies. Even clergymen and 
Quakers may be persuaded to take policies in lead- 
ing offices paying good bonuses, like the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, the Clerical Medical, the Legal and 
General, and others, and the result in the end may 
be that the few exclusive concerns, finding them- 
selves threatened with an unpleasant stagnancy, 
will have to quit their entrenchments and come 
down into the open field. With the removal of 
their limitation of trading will follow eventually, 
we think, the necessary step of joining the com- 
mission-paying companies, and it will then be inter- 
esting to see how far the past economies of the 
offices referred to will serve them in their competi- 
tion with those powerful and progressive institutions 
which have always paid away a certain percentage 
of premiums in commission, and which, without 
undue extravagances, are able to secure a large and 
profitable annual business. 

In pursuing this line of reflection, we are of 
course well aware that institutions like the Clergy 
Mutual and the Friends’ Provident are by no means 
as insistent upon the special qualification as they 
used to be. The Clergy Mutual freely admits the 
“ lay relatives ” of their recognised clientéle, and, we 
believe, considers in a favourable spirit applications 
from those whose consanguinity with the clergy 15 
of the remotest. The Friends’ Provident, too, has 
in recent years broadened the means of entry 12 
ways which have practically removed all the re- 
strictions which formerly existed. Still, if the hard- 
and-fast rule is not insisted upon, the old idea of 
exclusiveness has not been entirely abandoned, and, 
as we have suggested, it is not likely to be until the 
necessity of obtaining a certain volume of new risks 
becomes, as it may, a matter of definite importance, 
if not of actual urgency. ; 

Meanwhile these two fine old offices retain their 
position in the front rank of bonus-producing 
concerns, and, so far as their current operations are 
concerned, their ancient practice of making haste 
slowly. The Clergy Mutual, with its stringent valua 
tion (interest assumed at 2} per cent. only) and the 
favourable mortality which always characterises 4 
genuine, unsolicited life business, has long been @ thorn 
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in the sides of its more go-ahead rivals by virtue of the 
fine returns it has been able to make to its members. 
Yet last year only 505 proposals were made to the 
Society, and those completed only produced policies 
for a total sum assured of £261,000. The trans- 
actions of the Friends’ Provident exhibit a very 
similar record, and show much the same dispropor- 
tion between the merits of the office and the results 
attained—that is, so far as new assurances are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the “new business” in the 
ease of the latter institution shows a slight in- 
crease over the corresponding figures of 1896, both 
in the number of policies and the total amount 
insured. The Clergy Mutual has accumulated funds 
of over four millions and a premium income 
of a quarter of a million; the Friends’ Provi- 
dent has funds which are approaching the third 
nillion, and its premium revenue is about £170,000, 
Both are old-established mutual concerns, and both 
are, obviously, well equipped for a large business 
confined to no particular groove, but applicable 
to all classes of the community. The rather anti- 
quated constitutions of the two societies, indeed, 
confer no disabilities, except as regards their re- 
stricted powers of investment. And in this connec- 
tion it is notable that both the Clergy Mutual and 
the Friends’ Provident report their intentions to 
bring themselves into line with the majority of 
British life offices by taking steps to obtain the 
almost unrestricted powers of investment which 
most of their companions in the business have 
already acquired. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


Staite 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ne TURDA Y.—The news of the day is the with- 
drawal of Major Marchand from Fashoda. 
Curiously enough, none of the newspapers this 
morning seem to realise the fact that now he has 
left Fashoda he cannot return to it. His only 
practicable route, except at the head of a new 
expedition, which would require months in organisa- 
tion, would be up the Nile, and, of course, the whole 
of the Nile route is under Anglo-Egyptian control. 
We may assume, therefore, that Major Marchand 
has seen the last of Fashoda, and that the next 
thing we shall hear is that the remnants of his 
brave little band are following him down the Nile. 
The acute stage in the crisis will thus be terminated, 
but it cannot be said that its gravity will have dis- 
appeared. The French forward party are still 
making demands to which England cannot accede. 
Still, when once we enter into the region of negotia- 
tions the risk of war ought to be at an end. The 
fear of most people on this side of the Channel 
will not be so much as to the possibility of war, as 
to the prospect of some dangerous concession being 
made by Lord Salisbury in order to secure the early 
termination of the whole incident. 

_ One of the most hopeful features of the situation 
is the apparent change for the better in the political 
situation in Paris. Nobody who is not absolutely 
besotted by partisan passion can ignore the tre- 
mendous significance of the proceedings in the 
Dreyfus case yesterday. It seems now to be possible 
that the Court of Cassation will pronounce the 
Case against the unfortunate victim of the general 
staff to be absolutely without justification in the 
tye of the law. Such a judgment ought to rob 
the generals of their hold upon the moral sympathies 
of the nation, and in doing so it will rob them of 
their power of conspiring successfully against the 
liberties, It was the combination between the 
military party and the mob that made the situation 
one of such imminent peril. If the people once 
Waver in their conviction as to the guilt of Captain 
Dreyfus, the guns of the military party will be 
spiked. A coup d'état is of course still possible, 








but it will have to be carried out quickly if it is 
to have any chance of succeeding. In the meantime, 
as the prospect of the maintenance. of the civil 
power improves, so does the prospect of an early 
solution of the question of the Nile and the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. 

The dinner at the Café Monico last night once 
more brought Lord Rosebery before the public in 
the capacity of one of the spokesmen of the nation. 
There is no need to say that his return to public 
life—although it may almost be said to have been 
accidental—has produced an almost startling effect 
upon the opinion of both political parties. Ina 
moment, and without any apparent effort on his 
part, he has taken his place by common consent as 
one of the foremost citizens of our country. His 
two years of almost absolute retirement from public 
affairs have been suddenly effaced from the recollec- 
tion of the public, and his utterances are everywhere 
treated as being second in importance to those of no 
other statesman of the day, not even excluding the 
Prime Minister. It is a remarkable fact, which it 
would be the height of folly for anyone to profess 
to ignore. Of its bearing upon the future of 
Liberal politics, I prefer to leave others to speak. 

Sunday.—When the news spread last night 
through London that the Court of Cassation had 
decreed the revision of the Dreyfus case, there was 
more excitement than I ever remember seeing before 
in connection with the proceedings in a foreign 
court of law. Clearly English opinion is practically 
unanimous with regard to the disgraceful conspiracy 
of which Captain Dreyfus has been the victim. The 
disgust inspired by the conduct of the generals and 
politicians who have been either the conscious or 
the cowardly participators in that conspiracy is 
extreme. It would do no good to set down all the 
hard things that men say about France in connec- 
tion with this dismal business. But at least one 
may say that the political crisis arising from the 
French occupation of Fashoda has been distinctly 
intensified by the feeling which prevails in this 
country concerning the present condition of public 
life in France. 

The fact that our naval preparations are being 
pushed forward not only without abatement, but 
even more vigorously than before, does not suggest 
that in the opinion of her Majesty’s Ministers the 
critical stage of our relations with France is at an 
end. There are ugly rumours afloat as to the inten- 
tions of the Government to bring matters to an issue 
once and for all in Egypt, now that French hostility 
has been frankly unmasked and that we have been 
threatened with a hostile combination between 
French and Russians against us. There are some 
men, high in the public service, who openly announce 
their opinion that if there is to be war either now or 
two or three years hence, it will be better to have it 
now than later. Usually statesmen agree with the 
opinion expressed by the late Lord Derby when he 
said, “If war must come sooner or later 1 prefer it 
later rather than sooner.” But now men point to 
the notorious fact that whilst our armaments are at 
present in such a state of readiness that we can face 
France and Russia combined without flinching if that 
should be necessary, the situation will not change to 
our advantage during the next three or four years. 
This is one of the facts which make the present 
situation so dangerous: and if France, after with- 
drawing the Marchand party from Fashoda, should 
insist upon raising the Egyptian Question as a 
whole, very serious consequences are certain to 
follow. 

Monday.—There is an interesting communication 
from the Paris correspondent of the Times in that 
journal this morning. It is in the shape of a state- 
ment made to the correspondent by an eminent 
French statesman of the highest rank. The charac- 
teristic feature of the statement is the extreme 
bitterness with which this gentleman refers to the 
action of England with regard to Fashoda. France, 
he says, has given way because she could not help 
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herself. She has withdrawn Major Marchand, and 
she has done so without obtaining any concession 
in return. She bas thus allowed herself to be humil- 
iated before Europe, and she means to have her 
revenge. The revenge is to take the form not of any 
active reprisals upon England, but of a fit of sulking. 
But whilst France sulks, she is to keep the Egyptian 
Question in reserve, in order that she may use it 
against this country whenever she can do so with 
most effect. This is hardly what might be called 
an amiable sentimenton the part of the distinguished 
Frenchman who has taken M. de Blowitz into his con- 
fidence. But, after all, the threat implied in this 
declaration of policy is not so formidable as it seems, 
for it simply means that France will continue to 
pursue the policy she has steadily maintained during 
the last dozen years. During that time she has 
always been keeping the Egyptian Questionin reserve, 
in order to use it against us when the time came. 
More than once in bygone days the question has 
been on the point of being settled and settled 
amicably with France ; but the French, for their own 
purposes, refused to allow it to be settled even on 
the basis of the neutralisation of Egypt. They 
preferred to keep it as a screw by means of which to 
apply pressure to Great Britain. They have turned 
this screw pretty freely during the last ten years in 
different parts of the world. The fact that they 
should be openly brandishing it before our faces is 
hardly likely to assuage the bitterness of feeling 
which, unhappily, prevails at present between the 
two countries. 

Tuesday.—The announcement that the German 
Emperor is curtailing his visit to the Holy Land 
owing to the disturbed state of European politics is 
another ominous sign of the times. That we are by 
no means “ out of the wood” yet is manifest to every- 
body who watches the course of events. Whether the 
whole Egyptian Question is or is not to be opened at 
once, it is evident that affairs are working up towards 
a storm. It may only be a summer storm and pass 
away without doing any serious damage; but, on 
the other hand, it may prove to be the hurricane 
that has so long been dreaded. At the Colchester 
Oyster least yesterday it was notable that Sir 
Weetman Pearson, the Radical member for the 
borough, boldly insisted that the time had come 
when England ought to make it clear to the world 
that she did not mean to leave Egypt, and his senti- 
ments evidently found favour with the majority of 
a large and representative company. There are, of 
course, others who adopt a very different tone, and 
who deplore anything that is likely to increase the 
difficulties between ourselves and France. Indeed, 
this pacific party has been bestirring itself more 
actively during the last few days, apparently as a 
kind of response to the action of the more militant 
section of the community. Nobody can tell how the 
issue will finally be decided. Firmness in purpose, 
mingled with a conciliatory manner, may yet bring 
us safely out of the situation in which the country is 
now placed ; but it isimpossible to say that there are 
not still grave reasons for anxiety. 

Wednesday.—It is a new thing for a Lord of the 
Treasury to be employed to make an important 
political announcement to the public, and we ought 
perhaps to receive the statement of Mr. Hayes Fisher 
with a certain degree of caution. But whether he 
Was or was not instructed to announce the with- 
drawal of the Marchand mission from Fashoda, there 
is no doubt that this step has practically been 
decided upon. It will be a relief to everybody when 
it has been actually taken. There was a great feeling 
of uneasiness in political circles yesterday, occasioned 
chiefly by the ostentatious naval preparations which 
are going on at all the great naval ports of the Empire. 
It was—and is—diflicult to believe that all these 
preparations were to be accounted for by the mere 
question of Fashoda, and there was in consequence 
much anxiety as to the state of our political relations 
generally. Many rumours were afloat. It is not 
necessary to refer to them in detail, because there 





was not a shred of evidence to support any one of 
them. But the fact that a state of genuing 
anxiety prevailed almost universally cannot 
be ignored. To-day the situation seems to be 
somewhat more hopeful. 

The German Emperor has taken a clever step at 
Jerusalem, and one that cannot fail to be mortifying 
to France. His telegram to the Pope announcing 
that he has transferred the site in the Holy City 
given him by the Sultan to the German Catholics js 
a proclamation of the fact that he has taken the 
Christians of his own nation under his direct pro. 
tection, and has thus cut away a considerable part 
of the pretension of France to the position of pro. 
tector of the Christians of the East. It seems 
probable that important political results will follow 
this pious pilgrimage. 

Thursday.—Mr. Hayes Fisher has promptly dis. 
avowed not only the character of official exponent 
of the Ministerial policy, but even the words attri- 
buted to him in the papers yesterday morning. In 
future he will do well to remember the responsi- 
bilities that attach to even the humblest member of 
an Administration at a moment of national crisis, 

And that there is a crisis, and a very grave one, 
is now evident to everybody. The momentary 
brightening of the situation of which I spoke yester- 
day did not last long. The gloom deepened as the 
day advanced, and at night every second man 
seemed to be impressed with the idea that we were 
on the very brink of the precipice. It is true that 
many echoed the question of “little Peterkin,” 
and asked, “ What is it all about?” without being 
able to get an answer. Somehow, from some in- 
fluential quarter, an impression has been spread 
abroad that the situation is even more serious 
than it appears to be on the surface. In the City 
men ascribed the crisis to the lamentable weakness 
shown by Lord Salisbury at an earlier date, and to 
the consequent reputation he has earned for in- 
firmity of purpose. In the West End this was 
hardly the view taken. ‘‘ War is in the air,” said 
one of my friends; “it is in the air, and we do not 
really know why; but there it is, and the cata- 
strophe is approaching.” There were, of course, many 
who took a more cheerful view, and who still hoped 
for peace. But they were neither so numerous nor 
so confident as they were a few days ago. 

It is months since I stated that Mr. Hooley could 
tell an interesting story in connection with his 
election to the Carlton Club, The story he told 
yesterday was, however, even more startling than 
I had anticipated. Most people behind the scenes 
had heard of the payment of ten thousand pounds 
to the Tory funds, which was made the condition of 
Mr. Hooley’s admission to the Carlton; but I 
confess it had never entered my mind to conceive 
the possibility of his having paid in addition to this 
ten thousand pounds another thousand to a “ right 
honourable” gentleman as payment for his nomin- 
ation. Mr. Hooley is not a man of unimpeachable 
veracity, and it will only be fair to wait for Sir 
William Marriott’s story before accepting this 
extraordinary statement as true. In the meantime 
one cannot but feel sincere sympathy with those 
members of the Carlton who have hitherto believed 
that they belonged to a society of English gentlemen, 
as well as to an institution whose reputation was 
beyond dispute. As to the other names mentioned by 
Mr. Hooley yesterday, most of them have been on the 
lips of the gossips for months past. It is to be hoped 
that the Public Prosecutor will keep a sharp eye 
upon that part of Mr. Hooley’s evidence which 
has reference to blackmailing by journalists. — No 
more disgraceful offence than this can be imagined, 
and if it be brought home to any journalist, Worm- 
wood Scrubbs is clearly the only proper place ° 
residence for the offender for many a year to come. 

Friday.—This morning’s news is distinctly ae 
flicting. We have rumours in the Daily Chronicle . 
strange negotiations between Major Marchand an 
the Khalifa, which recall the proceedings of a certain 
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erazy Frenchmen in the old days of the Mahdi, and 
perhaps need not be taken too seriously. We have 
Mr. Goschen’s ominous statement of the reason of 
his absence from the Cutlers’ Feast; and we have 
the speeches of certain minor lights of the Govern- 
ment—all couched in the pessimistic strain. On 
the other hand, it is now certain’ that 
the Marchand mission will be withdrawn uncon- 
ditionally, and there seems to be some possibility 
that this withdrawal may be announced to-night at 
the Mansion House by Lord Salisbury. If that should 
be the case, the immediate tension will undoubtedly 
be relieved, and we shall get time to breathe and to 
negotiate. Every sensible person hopes that this 
may be the case, and that next week will witness a 
material change for the better in the situation. 

Mr. Channing’s remarks upon the leaderless con- 
dition of the Liberal party do not need to be rein- 
forced here. Much is being said upon the subject 
among Liberals of all classes. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TRADITION. 





ORD ROSEBERY is never more felicitous as a 
speaker than on the ceremonial occasions, 

of which the Eton dinner last week was an example, 
when he appears as the spokesman of a company 
bent on forgetting political differences and on 
commemorating only the finest and the kindliest 
traditions of public life. There is in his speeches 
at these happy moments a grace and readiness, a 
ring of sheer good-fellowship, and a delightful and 
pervading wit, which few men living can command ; 
and, what is still rarer, there is in them also a 
power of mingling grave with gay, and of passing, 
without embarrassing solemnity, from the lightest 
personal allusion to the thought that lies deepest in 
the hearts of all, which only the born orator 
possesses, which only the most practised speaker 
can achieve. At the banquet of last week Lord 
Rosebery had a congenial task before him, and he 
excelled himself. No better evidence can be quoted 
of the brilliancy—we would almost say of the 
intrepidity—which characterised his speech, than 
the fact that he ventured to use two of the most 
hackneyed quotations in the language, and that he 
used them with such consummate skill as to make 
them come home to his audience with a special and 
original appeal. The occasion was pre-eminently 
one to inspire an Eton man. The guests of the 
evening—Lord Minto, Lord Curzon, Mr. Welldon— 
were thoroughly deserving of the high compliment 
which they received. The company, which included 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts, 
and many another well-known public man, was such 
as few pretexts could assemble. The great school was 
4 theme to stir even the dullest minds and memories 
there. Other schools than Eton, Harrow and 
Winchester, Westminster and Rugby, may well look 
on such a ceremony with kindly and admiring eyes. 
Other Englishmen than public school boys will 
readily admit the strength of the appeal made to 
her sons by such a home as Eton, and responded to 
with exuberant sincerity by so notable a gathering. 
Would Englishmen, one sometimes feels inclined 

to ask, be greatly different were there no such 
institutions as our public schools? In most essen- 
tials we do not think they would. The high 
Spirit, the manly independence, the love of fresh air 
and action, of honesty and fair play, are qualities 
which depend, we suspect, in many cases as much on 
the inherited instincts and home traditions of a boy, 
48 On the method of his education between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen. But, for all that, the 
walle school is an unrivalled medium for making 
he value of these qualities felt, and for instilling 
€m into boys whose home traditions might be un- 
enntle to their development and growth. Public 
; cols help to keep the standard of boys’ conduct 
P. They enable a lad to find his own level, to test 





his powers by pitting them against the powers of 
others, to shake off his egotism, and to find 
out of what stuff he is really made. With 
all their risks and failings, they teach him 
what the world is like, and how, to win 
the world’s respect, a man must walk. For 
lonely boys, especially, and for boys brought 
up in too luxurious homes, the larger air they learn 
to move in, the companionship, the discipline, the 
simplicity, the equality, have a value which no 
other form of education gives. Many men, of 
course, have risen to great distinction in English 
public life without a public school education, and 
among them three of the most prominent members 
of the present Government; but we imagine that 
almost all of them would readily admit that the 
want of that early and peculiar training has often 
been felt by them to be a disadvantage, even in 
the midst of their success. Of course, there are 
substitutes for a public school education which 
have much the same effect. The training of our 
sailors produces men with just the same qualities 
in after life as we admire most in the products 
of our public schools. But the ideas which lie 
at the root of our naval and military es- 
tablishments are the same ideas as govern the 
public schools. It is the public school tradition 
which rules the Universities. It is the public school 
tradition which rules the House of Commons. It is 
the public school tradition which rules alike in the 
fighting and in the peaceful Services, at the Bar, and, 
to a large extent, in the Established Church. Educa- 
tion, in the narrow sense, as Lord Rosebery reminded 
his audience, “the education of the brain,” is not 
the chief function of a public school. There are even 
some who believe that at Eton this doctrine is pushed 
to unnecessary lengths. But education in the larger 
sense, “ the education of the character,” is what the 
public school is proud to think that it achieves, and 
its claim to mould the character of Englishmen is 
one that no man can easily deny. The practical 
common-sense, the activity of habit, the even 
temper, the stubborn pluck, the undemonstrative 
good-fellowship, the spirit of give and take, are 
qualities which among all classes have long since 
entered deeply into our national life. But we are 
convinced that the maintenance and development of 
these characteristics among the class brought up at 
our great public schools, and, through that class’s 
influence, among other classes too, is in no small 
measure responsible for the place which they hold in 
the temperament of the English people. 

It is ceremonials like this Eton dinner which 
remind us how feudal and conservative in England 
we still are, how largely the aristocratic tradition 
still obtains among us, how small in reality is the class 
from which, even in the days of high democracy, the 
rulersof the Empire come. That phrase “ the governing 
class” is as true of England nowadays as it was a 
hundred years ago. No doubt the class has expanded 
with the nation. But still, as of yore, the upper 
rank of the English gentry, the class of public school 
men, provides our leaders in almost every line of 
life. Cabinets are full of them—Harrovians like 
Peel and Palmerston making way for Etonians like 
Mr, Gladstone and his successors in these latter 
days. The Army, of course, is full of them— 
Wellington’s school worthily maintaining Wel- 
lington’s tradition. The high posts in the Church, 
at the Bar, in the Civil Service, in Diplomacy are 
almost entirely in their hands. One striking fact 
which came out at the recent dinner—the fact that 
all but one of the six latest Viceroys of Canada, and 
all four in succession of the four latest Viceroys of 
India, have now been Eton men—speaks volumes for 
the practical monopoly of the high places of the 
Empire which this great class enjoys. Of course, one 
cause of this is obvious. It is only the class of rich 
and leisured men which, in the circumstances of our 
day, can expect to fill great posts in public life. The 
Provost of Eton humorously remarked last week 
that Eton boys seemed to shift in the world pretty 
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well for themselves. But it is just to the fact that so 
many men of this class are freed by their wealth from 
the necessity of shifting for themselves at all, that 
their advance in public life is largely due. Wealth 
still counts for much—for far too much—in English 
politics. Rank and position, no doubt, especially in 
administrative office, count, quite rightly, for a good 
deal too. But, after all this is admitted, it is yet 
true that the characteristic qualities of the govern- 
ing class count for much more than either rank or 
wealth. It is the consciousness that this great class 
is fit to govern which keeps it on the high level 
where it stands to-day. It is the belief that, in 
spite of many shortcomings, our public schools still 
teach boys best the qualities which make them fit to 
lead and rule, which gives to those time-honoured 
institutions the sacred place which they hold in the 
hearts and memories of many who are boys no more. 





DREYFUS AND THE SUPREME COURT. 





T is a commonplace, when we seek to explain the 
violent excesses of French sentiment, to say that 
the Army is the only institution in which France 
can take legitimate pride. She has more reason to 
be proud of her Supreme Court. In the teeth of 
popular prejudice, and of insults from criminals 
like Rochefort and Drumont, the Cour de Cassation 
has decided to make a searching inquiry into the 
Dreyfus mystery. After the lucid pleading of 
M. Bard and the Procureur-General this course 
was inevitable. The moment the case was analysed by 
an impartial and competent lawyer the monstrosity 
of French military justice becomes gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable. Even M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
who has hitherto accepted the guilt of Dreyfus 
on the official word of successive Ministers of War, 
is beginning to suspect that these Ministers deserve 
the torments to, which they have condemned the 
prisoner of the Ile du Diable. There is not a rag 
of evidence to hide the impudent shamelessness of 
the official case, unless it is to be found in the 
“secret dossicr,” and the most suggestive tribute to 
that dossier was the surprise of General de Boisdeffre 
when he learned that it had not been burnt. 
M. Guyot says in the Sitcle that this oversight has 
been remedied; in other words, the General Staff 
have destroyed the documents which they affect 
to regard as conclusive. It is of these that 
General Chanoine is reported to have said that 
they would justify the shooting of Dreyfus 
ten times over. The world has already appraised 
the honesty of General Chanoine, and his in- 
telligence is of the quality which excites derision 
in German guard-rooms. He may have seen in 
the dossier what purports to be a photograph 
of a letter from the German Emperor, and he is as 
little capable of appreciating so egregious a fraud 
as General de Pellieux was capable of discerning the 
clumsy hand of the infamous Henry in the Panizzardi 
letter of 1896. But if the “ secret dossier” has been 
burnt, do the General Staff intend to rely on fresh 
forgeries, or upon the ashes of Henry’s legacies ? 
If it has not been burnt, will they maintain the 
crazy proposition that national secrets which were 
safe in the hands of miscreants like Henry and 
Du Paty de Clam cannot be submitted to the chief 
magistrates of the Republic? 
The evidence examined by M. Bard clearly shows 
(1) that Dreyfus was prosecuted on the bordereau, 
which he did not write; (2) that the bordereau was 
produced by Henry, who knew it to be the work of 
Ksterhazy; (3) that Henry was the most active 
spirit of the prosecution, and the principal witness; 
(4) that, finding Picquart on the track of Esterhazy 
two years later, he forged the Panizzardi letter, in 
which Dreyfus was named as the traitor; (5) that, 
as Picquart has testified, documents withheld from 
the accused and his counsel were submitted secretly 








to the court-martial at the suggestion of Henry : 
(6) that the whole case against Dreyfus was a mass 
of fraud and illegality, organised by an admitted 
forger, and springing from a personal intrigue which 
had nothing whatever to do with the national defence. 
(7) that the General Staff deliberately protecteg 
Esterhazy and caused him to be acquitted “by order.” 
an act of grace which he acknowledged in an eloquent 
letter, incautiously left on a mantelpiece ornament 
and addressed to one of the Generals, probably 
Boisdeffre; (8) that in another letter to a high 
authority Esterhazy expressed the hope that the 
Staff had full control over the experts who were to 
examine the bordereaw at his trial ; (9) that whereas 
the experts in 1894 had declared this memorandum 
to be in the handwriting of Dreyfus, the experts in 
1897 swore that it had been “ traced” over the hand 
of Esterhazy, of whom Dreyfus had never heard. 
On such evidence Esterhazy was acquitted, and 
M. Zola, whose famous accusation has been justified 
to the letter, had to pay damages to these precious 
experts for charging them with dishonesty. The 
author of the bordereau has been dismissed from the 
Army and expelled from the Legion of Honour. 
One of his confederates, Henry, committed suicide: 
and another, Du Paty de Clam, who, if not a 
forger is an accomplice in forgery, is under the 
ban of the War Office, and reported to be in- 
carcerated at Mont Valérien. The disclosures 
in the Cour de Cassation go still further. Colonel 
Picquart has spoken, and to deadly purpose, 
When he laid before General Gonse the proofs that 
Dreyfus was innocent, his superior officer said, 
“ Yes, there has been a terrible mistake. But why 
trouble about it? If you say nothing the truth will 
never be known.” Here is the key to the attitude 
of the General Staff. They had resolved to hush up 
the facts at any cost. They were afraid of the 
disgrace and ruin which ought to fall upon men 
who had condemned the innocent and shielded the 
guilty. They were beside themselves with rage 
because the heroic Picquart refused to lend himself 
to this conspiracy, although his devotion to justice 
blasted his professional career. They have shut him 
up in Mont Valérien on a charge of forgery, which 
everybody knows to be a lie; but they have not 
succeeded in suppressing his testimony, and when 
General Gonse denies his most damning statements, 
we remember the perjury of Henry. 

It is impossible to give the benefit of the doubt 
to any of these desperate men. Billot perjured 
himself when he asserted in the Chamber on his 
“honour and conscience” that Dreyfus had been 
“legally” convicted. General Zurlinden, who has 
come rather late upon the scene, may not be 4 
rogue; he may be only an obstinate fool. There is 
no other alternative for a Minister of War who 
insists that Dreyfus wrote the bordereaw. There 1s 
no other alternative for M. Cavaignac, who clings to 
the belief that Dreyfus confessed to Captain Lebrun- 
Renaud. Three years after the alleged confession, 
it was reported to the War Office, not by that officer, 
but by somebody else who thought he had heard it 
mentioned! The words Dreyfus was said to have 
used he actually wrote down in a letter to his 
counsel as the words the Minister of War want 
him to use! He was asked to compromise him- 
self by admitting that, with the best intentions, 
he had entered into indiscreet relations with 
a foreign agent. He repudiated this with 
energy; and yet we are asked to believe that, 
during the painful ceremony of his public degrada- 
tion, he made to an insignificant officer the identical 
avowal which he had refused to the Minister. What 
is to be said of the men who have upheld this monu- 
ment of fraud? The Spectator finds it quite 
“natural” that the chiefs of the French Army 
should be in “a savage mood” because they are 
“ accused of forgery and suspected of murder. It is 
“natural” that they should believe the civil —-. 
ities to be “much influenced by the Jews, aD 
ready to “accept every charge against men 1D 
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— 
yniform.” It is equally “ natural” for criminals to 
he criminals and fools to be fools. Who save Roche- 
fort and his gang dares to maintain that the Supreme 
Court is corrupted by the Jews and prejudiced 
against the Army? The acquittal of Dreyfus by 
that tribunal will mean that, in the opinion of all 
honest and intelligent men, the Merciers, Billots, 
Gonses, Boisdeffres, and the rest ought to be chased 
out of decent society. A military revolution in 
France may save these dishonoured uniforms, but 
that will not affect any judgment that is worth 


having. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE MAN@UVRES OF JANE.” 


R. HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S new play at 
\ the Haymarket is a comédie rosse. You do 
not know what that means? Then let M. Augustin 
Filon tell you. I quote from his “ Modern French 
Drama” (chapter on the Théatre Libre, where the 
comédie rosse had its first—and, one had thought, its 
latt—home). “ The word ‘ rosse’ is of Spanish origin 
me A ‘rosse’ is a jade or a screw, and in this 
sense, in the seventeenth century, the word crept 
into literary use... . . In the present sense the word 
was first applied to a certain sort of woman.... 
From the wine-shop it passed to the smoking-room. 
.... lt only remained for the poor degraded word 
to be applied to a literary style, and this application 
has now been made. The comédie rosse is not only a 
comedy which gives the heroine a villainous part ; 
rosserie extends to all the characters and, in fact, 
consists in simple lack of conscience. JRosserie is 
a vicious sort of ingenuousness; it represents 
the state of mind of people who have never had 
any moral sense. . .. .” When you have watered 
down “villainous” into “ naughty ” (because Paris 
likes its theatrical sensations neat, and London 
prefers them diluted) you will have an accurate 
description of The Maneuvres of Jane. The play 
exhibits the behaviour of three young women, Jane 
(rich and “irresponsible’’), her companion Constantia 
(poor and very wide-awake), and Pamela(a “ terrible 
child,” perverse, inquisitive, brimming over with 
mischief). When Pamela annoys Jane, Jane takes 
Pamela by the shoulders and shakes her violently for 
five minutes by the clock. Pamela retaliates (and 
upon my word, I don’t blame her) by spying and 
“peaching.” WhenConstantia annoys Jane, Jane tells 
Constantia (with perfect truth) that she is“ sly” and 
false and undutiful. Constantia retorts (with equal 
trath): “You're another.” When Jane’s father 
annoys Jane—by objecting to her clandestine corre- 
spondence with some unknown admirer—this is 
the way Jane “rounds on” her father. He has 
described her admirer’s letters as “ idiotic.” 


Jane; Idiotic ? Have you forgotten how you used to write ? 
Nangle: How I used to write ¥ 
Jane: Just for fun Lady Charndon showed me some letters 


z, wrote to her before you were engaged to mamma. Idiotic ? 
a! 

_ Nangle : The question is not what I wrote or how I wrote. 
Now, I give you one last chance, miss; who was the writer of 
that letter 2 

Jane; And Aunt Sarah told me all about you and the French 
Soverness, and how you behaved when you were young. 

Nangle; The question is not how I behaved when I was 
young, The question is how I can stop you from behaving now 
that I am old, and want you to profit by my experience ! 

Jane; Oh, it’s mean to protit by other people’s experience 
after they have been at all the trouble of collecting it. I want 
‘0 profit by my own! 

Nangle (getting more angry): Once more, who was the 
Writer of that letter ? 

Jane: 1 felt quite upset at what Aunt Sarah told me. And 
she died three weeks after—— 

Vangle: The old cat! 

Jane: Oh! And she left you all her money! And how can 
you expect me to behave when I’ve no mother, and no Aunt 
“arah, and only you to set me an example? And I know all 
about the young lady in the glove-shop who threatened you with 
4 breach-of-promise action. 





When Jane’s chaperon annoys Jane by telling her 
she will have to stay in one place rather than in 
another, Jane replies :— 

“T won't! I won’t! Or if I do—Ha!—won’t you be glad to 
get ridof me? Ask Miss Petherbridge! She said she’d master 
me, or die. Ha! Ha! Ha! In less than a week she came and 
begged me to be her friend, and cried over me, and gave me her 
— parasol, and wanted to pray over me! Ha! Askher! 

a! Ha!” 


So much for Jane’s temper. As for her “ man- 
ceuvres,” they hardly deserve so fine a name. They 
consist in nothing more complicated than a clandes- 
tine correspondence, and an elopement frustrated by 
a fit of “ temper” with her lover. 

The only real manceuvres of this unhappily- 
named piece are executed by Constantia. This 
young lady is a fit companion for Jane, in that she 
has the same wilful selfishness. But she has better 
brains. She controls her temper, which is some- 
thing, and she knows what she wants, which is 
one of the many things Jane does not know. While 
Jane elopes with an estate agent (of whom the best 
that can be said is that he is a lad of spirit, and the 
worst that he shows a plentiful lack of straight- 
forward dealing with parents and guardians), 
Constantia contrives to get herself “lost” in an 
open boat, at night, with the agent’s employer, 
a certain lordling, who is also a solemn ass. It 
is Constantia’s conviction—and excuse to herself for 
her conduct—that she will make this solemn ass 
an excellent wife. And as Mr. Jones allows Jane to 
marry her estate agent, presumably he thinks 
she will make /im an excellent wife, too. All I can 
say is he is more sanguine than I am about the 
future of these two médnages. 

You see the tone of the piece—vosserie writ large 
all over it. Jane is a vixen, Constantia a baggage, 
and their “ young men” either “ off colour” or quite 
idiotic. Their elders are no better. Nangle, Jane’s 
father, is his daughter’s father in every sense—un- 
reasonable, irascible, violent. (Evidently Mr. Jones 
wishes to suggest the notion of heredity here—but 
two wrongs don’t make a right, and I am not com- 
forted in being asked to contemplate the pranks of a 
disagreeable girl by evidence that she has a disagree- 
able father). Mrs. Beechinor, Jane’s chaperon, is a 
silly woman of mature years, and nothing more. 
Mrs. Beechinor’s brother, the Squire, is represented as 
a sensible man of the world. But in practice he can 
do nothing but put his hands in his pockets and raise 
his eyebrows at the folly of the other people which 
he never lifts a finger to prevent. There are minor 
personages—representatives, apparently, of staid re- 
spectability—but they are mere dummies. 

I say nothing about the mere “artistry” of the 
piece. It is unskilful in design—from the moment 
Jane elopes with her estate agent and Constantia 
goes on the river with her lordling you know exactly 
what is going to happen. In how many plays have 
you not seen elopements frustrated through some 
trivial accident at a wayside inn? In how many 
plays have you not seen a bedraggled, limp, “ demni- 
tion moist” couple, return woe-begone and desperate 
to a dismayed household? The petulance of Jane, 
the artfulness of Constantia—how familiar are these 
things on the stage! What strikes me as really 
curious is that Mr. Jones has written a comédie rosse 
without knowing it. He actually demands some 
measure of sympathy for Jane! To this end he 
confides the part to Miss Winifred Emery, who, 
unhappily for the author, is too sincere an actress 
to “make the worse appear the better reason,” 
and who consequently cannot help making Jane 
thoroughly detestable. And the more conscien- 
tiously Miss Emery’s comrades act—Mr. Cyril 
Maude (lordling), Miss Gertrude Kingston (Con- 
stantia), Miss Rose Leclercq (chaperon), Mr. Elliot 
(Nangle)—the more rosse the comedy is seen to be. 
.... And the worst of it is, bad temper is catching. 
My dislike of the tone of Mr. Jones's play has, I see, 
imparted a querulous and captious tone to my 
comment on it. Evidently, criticism can be rosse, 
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too..... And this only makes me more angry 
than ever. A.B. W. 








AUTUMN MUSIC. 


——— 90> —_ 


\ HEN a good many years ago Dr. Ferdinand 

Hiller published in the Cologne Gazette a long 
letter from London headed “Zu Viel Musik,” he 
gave a far less alarming account of the number of 
concerts given in this highly musical city than might 
be written in the present day. Such, moreover, is 
the cunning of the concert-givers that no two of 
their entertainments are precisely alike. A play is 
brought out and, if successful, is repeated a hundred 
times or more. But the same concert is never given 
twice. Each concert, then, is an incident in itself; 
and not merely an incident but, in the opinion of 
those interested in its success, an event. Every 
Saturday afternoon there are now three such events: 
one at the Crystal Palace, and another at Queen's 
Hall in the form of an orchestral concert; with a 
third at St. James’s Hall in the shape of a concert of 
chamber music. So numerous are these concerts of 
chamber music and orchestral concerts that, with 
the exception of ballad concerts, all others seem to 
be crushed out. The autumn, however, is not the 
season for those vocalists and pianists who give 
concerts for the benefit of their pupils and of those 
friends who may have been rash enough to invite 
them to their musical parties. 

There has been a strange increase of late in the 
number of chamber concerts, due apparently to the 
discontinuance of the evening concerts of the Monday 
Popular series. If Mr. Arthur Chappell, after an 
experience of forty years, found it impossible to 
make these excellent entertainments pay, one would 
scarcely think there could be much chance for any- 
one else in a similar enterprise. Two other sets of 
chamber concerts, however, have just been started, 
which, with one previously existing—carried on by 
English musicians pledged to perform the works 
exclusively of English composers—makes three. At 
quartet concerts, as a rule, there is sure to be a 
German or so among the players; and the pro- 
grammes are generally made up, almost exclusively, 
of the works of German masters. But there is no 
country in Europe where this would not be the case. 
English composers have written an immense number 
of string quartets and pieces of chamber music in 
other forms. But the composers whom the lovers of 
chamber music wish, above all, to hear are Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms. To exclude every one of these masters on 
the ground of their not being English is not to 
increase the attractiveness of the concerts into 
which they are forbidden to enter. 

The chamber-music concerts just started by that 
experienced concert-giver, Mr. Schultz-Curtius, are 
presented as entertainments given by a musical club. 
The subscriber goes one evening to his club, in the 
Prince's Galleries, and there finds a quartet concert 
going on. He is not obliged to listen to the music 
continuously. There are rooms and ante-rooms in 
connection with the Galleries; and here he may 
order refreshments to be served. Hitherto the 
novelty secured, whatever it may be worth, is not 
particularly artistic. But the concerts themselves 
possess novel features. Each is given under the 
direction of some particular musician, and is made 
up of works by one great master. The opening 
concert was managed by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, who 
gave us music by Sebastian Bach performed on 
ancient instruments of the Bach period and even of 
periods long before Bach. The modern piano was 
replaced by the ancient, the archaic harpsichord. 
The violin is itself an ancient instrument. But the 
viol and the viola da gamba were also introduced; 
and a bond-fide attempt was made to reproduce the 
music of Bach as Bach himself would have heard it 
a century and a half or a century and three-quarters 
ago. There was singing as well as instrumental 








| 
music; and the final piece of a very interesting pro- 
gramme was that animated and joyous work the 
“ Peasants’ Cantata.” Opinions differ meanwhile as 
to whether Bach’s music—say his harpsichord music 
—ought to be played on a harpsichord or on the best 
possible grand piano. There is really no answer to 
the question. Or, rather, there are two answers. 
Presented with a view to effect, it should be played 
on the finest grand piano of the present day. But 
it is curious and interesting to hear it from time to 
time on the instrument for which it was written, 
The Elderhorst Chamber Music Concerts haye 
nothing very distinctive about them, except that 
the leader, Mr. Elderhorst, a favourite pupil of Herr 
Joachim, is an admirable violinist, and that the 
quartet which he leads so admirably is particularly 
remarkable for its fine ensemble—due, no doubt, to 
the number of performances given by Mr. Elderhorst 
and his associates before their arrival in London. 
Steinway Hall, in which these quartet concerts take 
place, is by its small dimensions well suited to such 
music. Chamber music was originally composed, as 
the name denotes, for performance in private apart- 
ments, not public concert-rooms; and some if not 
all the parts were often taken by amateurs. The 
Lichtensteins, Lichnowskis, Razoumowskys, and 
Galitzins, to whom so many of Beethoven's quartets 
are dedicated, were all amateur musicians of a 
high grade. 





LA DUCHESSE DE BERRI. 





« Wn thou go with me to make a call on 
: Madame la Duchesse?” said Madame 

suddenly to me. 
“Of course,” 

Duchesse ?” 

“ Tiens, you did not know then that we had 
Duchesses in the neighbourhood? Why, she is the 
Duchesse de Berri.” 

I thought the Duchesse de Berri was dead, but 
my knowledge of French history was vague, and 
I dared not trust to it. From the twinkle in 
Madame’s eye I fancied there was some joke astir 
which my ignorance could not fathom. 

Shortly afterwards we went down the avenue 
which led to the boat-house, and as I swung the 
old boat round I laughed to think of royal duchesses 
springing up in a far away little village in Tour- 
raine. Pulling lazily down the narrow river, it was 
so peaceful, so full of sunshine and the song of birds, 
that Paris with its streets and London with its 
hurry-scurry and invariable restlessness, seemed 8 
thing of the past. Here was rest and quiet. Up the 
winding village street we went, stopping at the 
one shop, a repository of everything, from snuff 
to cotton umbrellas. There Madame laid in 4 
little store of coffee and sugar, and other delicacies, 
“for the Duchesse,” she said. 

Leaving the village behind us, we presently turned 
off on a steep and narrow side path, climbing up 4 
small hill, from the top of which we saw a line of 
cottages straggling up the slope of a further bill. 
“ Tenez, it must be somewhere here they told me she 
lived,” said Madame. 

“Fine dwelling-place for a duchess,” I scoffed. 

As we drew nearer we saw a peasant womal, 
sturdy, upright, and small, feeding a few fowls. 

“ Dis done, ma fille, canst thou tell me where she 
whom they call ‘La Duchesse de Berri’ lives ? She 
sells salads and comes over to the Chateau some 
times,” said Madame by way of explanation. 

* Ah! mais oui, Madame, c'est la Mére Boned 
sans doute; she lives yonder in the cottage at the 
corner.” Thanking her we turned away. “ Your 
hens look well,” said Madame, as she looked back 
and nodded. “Have you many?” “I've eight, 
Madame, but they are fat and lazy; nevertheless, ! 
have always six that lay,” she replied with a smile. 

We were soon at the cottage indicated to us by 
our friend the henwife. Like most of the cottages 


I replied. “But who is the 
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it was but one storey high. A white door in the 
middle and a window on each side; no trace of 
garden. These French peasants are all too busy 
with the day’s work, too much absorbed in laying 
by, even if they have no children to provide with a 
dot, to spend money on flowers. Thrift is in the 
blood of the Frenchwoman, and she cannot help 
herself. So they have no gay cottage gardens such 
as we see in England, no framed pictures on the 
whitewashed walls, no best parlours with monu- 
mental wax fruits piled up under glass cases, or any 
of the cheap joys dear to the English cottager. 

In answer to our knock, there came the sound of 
the clap-clap of wooden sabots on the earthen floor, 
asudden click of the uplifted latch, and there stood 
before us an old, old woman with innumerable 
wrinkles on her sun-tanned face. 

“ Bon jour, Mére Bonneau. You seelI am faithful 
to my promise; and here is Mademoiselle, who wishes 
to hear all you told me of the Duchesse de Berri.” 

So here was an end to the mystery. This old 
peasant woman, neat and trim, with scanty locks 
hidden under the white coiffe, this toothless, 
decrepit old woman, this was “the Duchesse de 
Berri.” 

“ Entrez, Mesdames,” she said, and we entered 
the little square brick-floored room. She busied 
herself with bringing forward chairs, dusting them 
carefully with her apron before she offered them 
to us, and then she sat down herself with quiet 
dignity. 

* Dame, ’tis so long ago now, but if Mademoiselle 
wishes, I will show her the apron and kerchief 
Madame la Duchesse gave me when I married. She 
was so kind, Diew reste son Gme. She gave me my 
wedding dress, too; but my daughter took that, 
and in time it got worn and cut up, and now I 
doubt if there be any of it left. Ah! mais c’était 


jolie cette robe-la. My mother was femme-de-chambre 


to her Royal Highness,” she continued, turning to 
me, “and I helped her in her duties. When she 
was forced to leave Paris with Charles X. and her 
children it was I who helped to sew louis d’or into 
the flounces of her underskirt. We stitched so many 
louis d’or into it that Madame, who was si mignon, 
said she could not walk if we sewed one more in, and 
the next day they went away. Afterwards I 
married, and so I never saw her again. See, 
Mademoiselle, this is the ring the Marquis de 
Charrette gave me. He was so devoted to Madame 
that he was kind to everyone about her. I used to 
wear it on féte days, but, alas! my poor fingers are 
not fit for rings now.” 

The only piece of furniture in the room besides 
the bed stowed away in one corner was a handsome 
cupboard of unvarnished walnut with long steel 
hinges. Making her way stiffly to the cupboard, 
the old woman brought out something carefully 
— in newspaper and neatly pinned at the 
ends. 

“Voila, Mademoiselle; you see after sixty-four 
years how I treasure them.” 

“Am I toopen it?” Lasked.. ‘Mais owi, mais oui,” 
she said impatiently, and watched me as I drew out 
of the paper first a black silk apron and thena large 
silk kerchief with a border of bright-coloured roses 
Woven in it. 

Here were the relics of bygone times, the gift of 
one who but for the dagger of a madman might have 
shared the throne of France. 

_ “You say you have kept these sixty-four years. 
You must have been very young when you married ?” 

“TI was nineteen, Mademoiselle, and now I am old, 
old, and my sons and daughters have families of their 
Own,” 

“But have you no one to keep you? Do you do 
everything for yourself?” She looked so frail and tot- 
tering. Then the old woman began complaining of 
the harshness of her daughters, how they would not 
give her money or come and help her, so that I was 
glad when Madame opened her basket and brought 
out the little packets of coffee and sugar and snuff. 





“You are good, Madame; merci bien, Madame,” and 
yet she did not seem altogether satisfied ; and as the 
last packet was revealed, “ Pas de rhwm,” I heard 
her mutter. After all, at eighty-two, living alone on 
almost nothing, it is hard to be absolutely contented. 
“ Allons, bon soir, alors. Mére Bonneau, you know 
I am always pleased to have your salads,” said 
Madame, 

As I pulled the heavy boat homewards the swifts 
were chasing the gnats along the river bank. The 
sun was setting, bathing the whole landscape in a 
flood of rosy light as he sank a crimson orb into the 
west, and the aspens shivered in the evening breeze. 


D.R. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERALS AND THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN. 


Srr,—The last SPEAKER gives me a friendly rebuke for 
having, as it is alleged, misunderstood some words in Lord 
Rosebery’s speech at Perth. He then, alluding to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s having “laid the responsibility of the Soudan 
campaign upon himself,” said, “ I will accept the responsibility 
—(cheers)—if it be cast upon the last Government.” (Cheers.) 
You say that I was wrong in taking these words seriously, and 
that the whole thing was merely “ irony,” and that in this sense 
I ought to have understood it, 

Well, I have read the speech over again, and must confess 
that I do not see where the ‘‘irony”’ comes in, because a large 
portion of the speech consists of glorification of the Soudan 
campaign and of the victory in which he rejoiced “more, 
perhaps, than in any victory which our arms have achieved in 
the memory of living man,” 

He also said that it had beep “a campaign of civilisation 
which had culminated so triumphantly at Omdurman.” More- 
over, he said “ that since the disaster which led to the fall of 
Khartoum in 1885 and relegated that country back to barbarism 
every Briton had had in his mind a sense of humiliation which 
he felt. that some day must be wiped out, for there was a slur 
upon the eseutcheon of Great Britain—a blot which we could 
not willingly bear long.” 

Was all this also “ irony” ? No one would be more delighted 
than I should be to think that it was so, for great is my admira- 
tion of Lord Rosebery; and it is altogether disheartening to 
find him glorifying this raid on the Soudanese, which, when it 
was first brought before the House of Commons, was strenuously 
condemned by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley, who 
were followed into the lobby by virtually the whole Liberal 
party. 

I do not know, Sir, how many of the Liberal party have 
changed their views since then because the campaign has been 
successful, but I fancy that a good number have done so, as I 
see it announced that some of our Liberal leaders are to attend 
the forthcoming banquet to the Sirdar. 

Of course, they are quite right to do so if they really believe, 
with Lord Rosebery, that “ planting the flag ’’ in the Soudan, by 
means of mowing down by machinery some 20,000 half-armed 
Dervishes, “means the upholding of peace, justice, and fair- 
dealing, of civilisation and religion ” (!) 

But I trust, Sir, that you will not think those blameworthy 
who have already commented, and who may again comment, on 
this entire change of front on the part of some of the men who 
in 1896 spoke and voted against the Soudan campaign.— 
Yours, ete. Witrrip Lawson. 

Brayton, Carlisle. 

(To say that there was irony in a particular passage in a speech 
does not imply that the speech as a whole was ironical ; 
nor does satisfaction at the result of a battle in which our 
armies were tried against the forces of the most savage 
despot of the century imply approval of all the steps which 
led up to that battle —Ed. SPEAKER. } 








THE TSAR’'S EIRENICON. 


—_—_+1e—. 


{OD bless the Tsar, whose daring thought, 
With vast and complex issues fraught, 
Has flashed upon confusion’s night 
A noble hope, effulgent might, 
With wisdom and with love enwrought! 


A darkened world has ever taught, 
“ High-sounding aim low aim has sought” ; 
But light rejoices in the light: 

God bless the Tsar! 
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We think of brave young lives that bought 
Our vaunted peace—the fallen who fought, 
The millions wounded in the fight— 
Man ’s nought, but if the Tsar be right 
God set a figure to his nought! * 

God bless the Tsar! 


A. MATHESON. 


* Jim iy Dawson,” the Methodist preacher, Was once 
heard to pray with sudden passion, “Oh, Lord, we're all 
nought—we're all nought! But, O Lord, put a figure to't!” 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


A GHOSTLY TALE. 


N “The Author of Beltraffio” Mr. Henry James 
gave us (as I believe most good judges admit) 
one of the best stories of, let us say, these thirty 
years. And I am quite ready to set up my rest and 
maintain against any critic that an extraordinary 
proportion of the best short stories have been 
written during these thirty years. No: I am not 
forgetting ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale,” or “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” or “The Haunted and the Haunters,” or 
* Rappacini’s Daughter,” or “ La Morte Amoureuse.” 
Remembering these, | am yet prepared to maintain 
my proposition by the simple method of matching 
the new against the old, tale for tale. The method, 
I will allow, is not precisely a subtle one; but it is 
definite. And should my challenge be accepted, it 
will at least have the merit of forcing those gentle- 
men who in after-dinner speeches lament with 
tender vagueness the decadence of modern letters, 
to define their sorrow, and tell us, on one particular 
point, precisely what they are mourning about. 


There was a time, for instance, when my 
recollection of “The Haunted and the Haunters ” 
would have led me at least very near to consenting 
with the judgment once or twice delivered in my 
hearing, that it is the best ghost story ever written. 
On reading it again, and after a pretty long interval, 
I found it had lost a deal of its impressiveness. 
The machinery seemed to stick out in places and 
thrust itself through the canvas scenery ; and such 
horror as remained was almost entirely physical. 
It killed a dog and it scared a man; but though the 
narrator is at pains to explain that he was “ aware 
of a Will, and a will of intense, creative, working 
evil, which might crush down my own,” the moral 
horror, the moral recoil from the hideousness of evil 
is not to my thinking impressed upon the reader. 
The mere assertion, “it was evil,” does not take one 
very far: the evilness should be there without the 
need of indication, and the reader persuaded to feel 
that in the moral hideousness behind the mani- 
festations, rather than in the manifestations 
themselves, resides the ultimate cause of our 
perturbation. 


Mr. James’s “ Author of Beltraffio” was a small 
tragedy with nothing supernatural about it; but 
the tragedy was enacted behind a closed door. And 
from the masterly handling of this material screen, 
the critic who had his wits about him might have 
predicted a great success should Mr. James ever 
direct his efforts upon the frankly supernatural. M. 
Maeterlinck has since instructed us with some fulness 
on the tragic uses of a screen—whether it be a door, 
or a pane of glass, or a lost sense (such as eyesight), 
or the thin and shaking curtain which shuts men 
off from the spiritual world. And I remember 
that Mr. James himself, in a paper on Stevenson, 
had a word to say for the effectiveness of 
the closed door in “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” :— 
“ I remember few situations in the pages of mystify- 
ing fiction more to the purpose than the episode of 
Mr. Utterson’s going to Dr. Jekyll’s to confer with 
the butler when the doctor is locked up in his 
laboratory, and the old servant, whose sagacity has 
hitherto encountered successfully the problems of 





the side-board and the pantry, confesses that this 
time he is utterly baffled. The way the two men 
at the door of the laboratory, discuss the identity 
of the mysterious personage inside, who has revealed 
himself in two or three inhuman glimpses to Poole, 
has those touches of which irresistible shudders are 
made.” 


Substitute for a door the screen which lies 
between our senses and the spiritual world, and 
you have the secret of the effectiveness of g 
ghost story in the hands of a true artist. It js 
not the apparition which matters, but the hidden 
and terrifying truth of which the apparition js 
but a glimpse, and out of which it comes as a 
cry from the torture-chamber. The apparitions 
in Mr. James’s story “The Turn of the Screw” 
(“The Two Magics”: London, William Heinemann) 
are terrible enough in all conscience; but the 
real terror,is a moral one, and resides in the 
indefinite, unimaginable evil out of which they are 
projected like figures on a blind. 


It is a wonderful story ; yet scarcely so wonder- 
ful as the art which could handle such a theme and 
produce from it a thing of real beauty. For—and 
here lies the miracle—it is a beautiful story too. 
Heaven forbid us from guessing what hideous shape 
the idea might have taken in inexpert hands! As 
the imaginary narrator confesses, “It’s beyond 
everything. Nothing at all that I know touches it.” 


* For sheer terror »” I remember asking. 

He seemed to say it was not so simple as that; to be really 
at a loss how to qualify it. He passed his hand over his eyes, 
made a little wincing grimace. “For . . . dreadful—dread- 
fulness.” 


And he tells how he first heard it. “I remember 
the time and the place—the corner of the lawn, the 
shade of the great beeches, and the long, hot, 
summer afternoon. It wasn’t a scene for a shudder; 
but oh——!” 


A plucky young governess goes down to a country 
house to take complete charge of two orphan 
children—boy and girl—whose uncle, and guardian, 
lives in London and does not wish to be bothered 
with them even to the extent of receiving any 
report concerning them. There has been a previous 
governess, a Miss Jessel; and a valet, Peter Quint— 
both mysteriously dead; and a hateful scandal 
between them. And the spirits of this infamous 
pair yet haunt and corrupt the two children, who 
beneath the prettiest play of innocence and bright 
childish affection are constantly covering up their 
guilty knowledge and contriving unhallowed meet- 
ings and communings with the sin which haunts 
them. An ugly theme? Yes, a detestably ugly 
one. “Nothing that I know touches it : 
for dreadful—dreadfulness.” And yet, I repeat, 
the story as told, though terrible, though sparing in 
no ounce of the moral horror of the theme, is very 
far from being an ugly one. Truth, as a quality of 
@ supernatural story (or of any work of fiction, for 
that matter) is of course something different from 
the truth of the witness-box; but the reader will 
understand what I mean by saying that the story 1s 
a morally true one. I know half a dozen writers 
who could have presented the tale effectively enough. 
Such stories have their artifices which any craftsman 
can recognise ; the artifice, for instance, of the dumb 
animal or rather stupid servant—the inferior in- 
telligence, let ue say—which is subject to the same 
experiences and with results upon which the 
superior intelligence tests its own credulity. A 
man sees a ghost; is perturbed and inclined to 
disbelieve the evidence of his senses; but, observing 
his dog perturbed and bristling, accepts this 4s 
corroborative evidence. An honest, matter-of-fact 
servant’s evidence goes farther. And Mr James, 
who employs the artifice in this form, has not 
been blind to the artistic value of making such 
evidence imperfect : the impression produced on the 
inferior intelligence should differ from that produced 
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on the superior, and may even contradict it, but 
jn such @& Way as on the whole to confirm 
it In our story, Mrs. Grose, the solid, honest 
housekeeper, sees less than the governess, but knows 
more; and though this knowledge to some extent 
ties her tongue, it also obliges her to accept the 
governess’s word for experiences which otherwise 
she would flatly have disbelieved. But these devices 
belong to the technique of the ghost story. One 
can explain them without disparagement of Mr. 
James's surprising skill. What one cannot explain, 
but can only admire, is that something more than 
skill which, without injury to essential truth, has 
thrown a garment of beauty over a peculiarly 
dreadful theme. The tale, in short, is a small 
masterpiece; and though our affectionate respect 
may have been constant for Mr. James’s strong and 
delicate work, we may lift our hats to him this 
time with one of those rare little thrills which prove 
that our admiration has been even wiser than we 
imagined, since the object of it has all the while 
been holding reasons in reserve. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





A WOMAN AND A GARDEN. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


HIS is a lively, inconsequent, confused, eccentric, 
entirely delightful book. We should suspect the 

pen of a clever girl, unlessoned, unschooled, unprac- 
tised, and should, perhaps,be wildly wrong. Last year 
we reviewed a book in these columns with the 
tender deference due to a man of eld, who had gone 
through all life’s struggles, and come out a schiine 
Seele at the other end, to discover subsequently that 
the author was an Oxford undergraduate—“ a great 
lubberly boy.” It matters not; for whatever its 
author, the book is healthy, youthful, stimulating, 
independently of its audacious fun. Its identities 
are carefully obscured. The home is in Prussia, 
within fourteen miles of the Baltic; the heroine 
apparently an Englishwoman married to a German, 
though that conjecture is occasionally upset—any- 
how, a young and well-read woman, with three 
bewitching babies, mistress of an ancestral, solitary 
home, once a convent, standing in a vast neglected 
garden, which supplants all other ties as the duty 
and the pleasure of its Eve’s daily life. Its wealth 
of bird-cherries and lilacs in the spring; its grey, 
leafless, lonely rapture ere the spring is born; its 
dandelions and celandines hiding the slovenly 
German lawn; its million roses in the summer, 
blackberries and blood-red creepers in the autumn ; 
the moist smell of its rotting leaves a little later on, 
exhaling not the grief which vexed the soul of 
Tennyson but the benevolence of boon Nature, 
fragrantly preparing fresh life and glory in her 
decay ; its bath of purity when frost-bound, tempting 
its mistress to drink tea all alone, well wrapped in 
furs, beside the snow-wreathed dial and the ther- 
mometer which points to freezing—these form the 
motive of the book, the background before which all 
its fancies coruscate and all its personages move. 
Out of it she is never happy; unless alone in it 
never perfectly happy. She hates household affairs, 
correspondence, servants, needlework, “ an invention 
to keep the foolish from applying their hearts to 
wisdom”; hates callers, who inject platitudes and 
80ssip, criticise the babies to their wondering faces, 
pretend to care for gardens; still more hates per- 
manent visitors, however estimable, who lounge in 
er favourite garden seats, leave her books face 
ownward out in the dew all night, compel her to 
Come down to breakfast with her moral hair 
Screwed up in curl-papers, her soul unawakened for 
the day by sunshine and fresh air. She knows 
hothing of gardening; her gardener ignores her 





orders and by-and-by goes mad; but she buries her- 
self in gardening books, buys ten pounds of ipomcea 
seed which never comes up, transplants resentful 
poppies, spends vast sums on roses, whose accumu- 
lated names, unless to the habitual student of Paul’s 
or Prince’s catalogues, become occasionally tedious :; 
is compelled by her husband, who does not care for 
roses, to pay for them out of her pin-money. Fora 
husband sometimes for a moment moves across the 
stage—the Man of Wrath, she calls him—not a 
bad fellow, we are allowed to understand, but 
impenetrable, sphinx-like, cynical, until near the 
end he flames out suddenly and regales three ladies 
at their tea with a dissertation on women in general 
and skilled nurses in particular, which we should 
like to see served up to the critical amenities of the 
Woman's Signal. The babies, of three, four, five 
years old—April, May, June, she calls them—are 
enchanting, with their questions about the angels 
and the lieber Gott, their belief in the Christ-child 
as the source of Christmas gifts, their blackening 
their little upper lips with a lead pencil in purely 
affectionate homage to the moustache of the English 
governess. We are taken once a fortnight to the 
Protestant church; like Timotheus, placed on high, 
while the long chorales are drawled by the tuneful 
choir, and the black-robed parson prays and preaches 
in a tight-fitting little wooden box; are introduced 
to the parson, a well-read man with a well-read 
wife; the one devotedly surrendering intellectual 
life for the sake of a brutal, abusive, unimpressible 
flock ; theother, in the servantless Pfarrhaus, stirring 
puddings with one hand and holding a book in the 
other. As a set-off to the crazy gardener is a 
charming old coachman, who goes to sleep while 
driving, but adores his mistress, and is dubbed alter 
Esel by the sarcastic Man of Wrath. Two ladies 
come to stay, German Irais, pretty and clever, with 
no more soul than an Undine, who annually gets 
through her piety, penitence, good resolves, in 
January, that the lovelier time of the year may be 
undisturbed by devout irrelevancies; Minora from 
England, who talks an entirely unknown language 
which she supposes to be German, has a pretty nose 
which she “does not know how to carry,” eyes 
severally fine but put in wrong, bony hands, with 
“ chilly-looking knuckles, ignored nails, and too much 
wrist. I feel very well disposed towards her when 
my eye falls on them.” For the further mental 
pranks of this female Thoreau, sparkling ever where 
he sometimes maunders, and tabernacled in a far 
more fascinating Walden; for the skating, the 
picnic to the Baltic in December, the Christmas and 
birthday celebrations, the English governess with 
and without her mask, the piquant sayings scattered 
thick through all the pages, we will send readers to 
the book itself. On one point we should like to 
reassure her. It was, as she divines, not under a 
juniper tree that Elijah lay down to sleep; in the 
Sinai peninsula junipers are unknown. The word 
is mistranslated; it was beneath the spreading 
branches of a Syrian Broom (Spartiwm junceum) 
that he slept off, let us hope, his memories of Ahab, 
Kishon, Jezebel. 


STOPFORD BROOKE'S SERMONS. 
THE GospeEL or Joy. By Stopford A. Brooke. London : 
Isbister & Co. 
THE “ Gospel of Joy” is an apt enough name for the 
atmosphere, as it were, of these fine discourses. 
They breathe a brave and loving spirit, and have 
the virtue of infusing their writer’s health of soul 
into the reader’s heart. There is no mere gush; he 
is thinking all the time. Those which deal with the 
experimental side of the Christian life, such as the 
first three, on “The Armour of God,” and the 
stirring, if rather too subjective, appreciation of 
“the heart of St. Paul,” strike us as presenting 
Mr. Brooke at his best. In his more doctrinal 
efforts—his interpretations of Christ’s message, for 
instance—he is less at home, being more anxious to 
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be “ broad” than to be historical in his representa- 
tion. Take his paraphrase of Christ’s doctrine of 
Forgiveness of Sins: “ When you cease to sin 
because you love goodness, your sins are forgiven; 
they are remembered no more.” This is very thin, 
and as historically inaccurate as his exegesis of the 
words, “ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven her, 
for she loved much,” which he wrests from the 
context of the parable of the Two Debtors, by 
making the Love the cause, and not the effect, of 
Forgiveness. 

But, for all that, these sermons are genuine words 
for God, appealing straight to the soul and tending 
to its real peace, that basis of all abiding joy. They 
are full of the prophetic spirit and of its authentic 
note, which is personal vision of the spiritual, and 
reliance on a capacity for the same in others. This 
means, at the same time, a deep faith in the 
power of the spiritual to assert itself in its own 
way and in its own right. And by “the spiritual,” 
Mr. Brooke means primarily Love and the things of 
love: with which he would correlate rather too 
absolutely Beauty and her things. Here, much as 
we admire his own sense of the ideal unity of Love 
and Heauty, the ethical and the esthetic, we 
must beg leave to enter acaveaf. It is not true to 
experience to ignore or minimise the ancient feud 
and rivalry between the ethical and the artistic 
temper. The former is as often seduced and emas- 
culated by the latter, as it is wooed on and refined 
by the vision of Beauty besetting it on every hand, 
when once the appropriate eye of the soul is 
awakened. Mr. Brooke knows the type—a very 
prevalent type—to which we refer, and would no 
doubt style it a spurious one, corrupted by sensuous 
egoism and hedonism. But we should like to have 
had his prophetic warning in this direction; and 
to this end his principle should have been laid 
down with more qualification. “The reasoning 
intellect in man... has no capacity for knowing 
two matters—the things which belong to love, 
and the things which belong to beauty: that 
is, the things which belong to religion, and the 
things which belong to art.” This is true. But it 
does not follow that to have vision of the one 
guarantees, or even tends to guarantee, vision of the 
other. And yet we should rather gather the opposite 
from the round statement that, “ All things that 
belong to love (ic. God as love, and our love for Him 
and one another) are beautiful, and all things that 
are beautiful have their source in love.” The essence 
of Love is self-surrender, the readiness to lose one’s 
self-life for the sake of God and man. But the 
pursuit of the Beautiful by man is, as often as not, 
selfish, and even disqualifying for real self-denial. 
“The Beauty of Holiness,” false as the rendering of the 
Pzalmist’s meaning, is a phrase tending to obscure a 
deep rivalry at work in human nature, as the con- 
trasted ideals of Hellenism and Hebraism plainly 
declare. And we are not sure that our author 
always succeeds in doing justice to this fact, or 
always makes the Cross as a principle of limitation, 
demanding cheerful subordination of the good (the 
Beautiful) to the better (the ethically Loving), 
sufliciently clear to his readers. 

A notable feature of these sermons is their strong 
feeling for “the tyranny of the intellect in spirit- 
ual things.” And very ably is it pointed out how in 
dissolving dogma, as a supposed sine qud non to the 
reception of the spiritual truths of the Gospel which 
it had taken in hand to rationalise, the intellect does 
so far but destroy what itself had built up. Yet 
there is a tendency to make the antithesis between 
spiritual vision and the reflective intellect too sharp : 
as if the vision had no rational content which, 
while not dependent upon intellectual analysis for 
its right to be and reign, ought yet to unfold 
more and more of its inherent truth and meaning 
to reflective thought, and so grow in dignity 
and power to harmonise all life. And this ten- 
dency seems to introduce a certain lack of real 
consistency into Mr. Brooke’s utterances in different 
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connections, especially when he theorises the Re. 
surrection away, to satisfy his intellect. Possibly 
he would reply, “ Consistency to the bats and ow]ls— 
and to the philosophers.” But we must regard his 
oracular contempt for philosophy, even a modest 
and progressive philosophy, as but a defect of great 
qualities. This, however, raises the whole burning 
issue of the dualism between the truths of feeling 
and those of experience, its absolute or its merely 
relative nature—in a word, the problem of the 
Ritschlian theory of religious knowledge. And we 
forbear, thanking the author for what is, in any 
case, a book uplifting and full of true vision. The 
thought is eminently in touch with our time and its 
mood. It contains a most wholesome corrective to 
its practical materialism and its striving after 
what is in the end but vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Above all, it is full of a true witness to 
Christ, His abiding indispensability and Mastership, 
Coming from a Unitarian who has sacrificed much 
for conscience, such a witness should have more 
than usual weight with those inclined to the Left 
Wing of Unitarianism, with its “ independent 
Theism,” and what seems, even to sympathetic 
observers, its redemptive barrenness. 


THE KAFIRS OF DELAGOA BAY. 


Les Ba-Ronca: Erupx ETHNOGRAPHIQUE SUR LEs 
INDIGENES DE LA BAIE DE DeLaGcoa. Par Henri A. 
Junod, de la Mission (de la Suisse) Tornande. Neuchitel: 
Pau Attinger. 


DELAGOA Bay is at this moment much in the minds 
of those who recognise its immense commercial and 
political importance for South Africa, and the 
colonists of the Cape and Natal, as well as the 
Transvaal Boers, not to speak of the Germans at 
Dar es Salaam and the French in Madagascar, all 
feel themselves profoundly interested in its future. 
That future, however, depends upon the white races, 
not upon the native Kafirs of whom this volume 
treats; and the only political significance which the 
book possesses is in the information it conveys regard- 
ing the material, social, and intellectual condition of 
the people who may soon become, if Portugal is willing 
to sell or lease her rights, subjects of the British 
Crown. Its value lies rather in the field of science. 
It is an extremely clear, careful, and exact descrip- 
tion of the life, customs, and ideas of a Kafir tribe, 
numbering about 100,000 persons. The Ba-Ronga 
(Ba means “ people”) are a branch of the Thonga 
family of tribes—themselves a subdivision of the great 
Bantu stock—who dwell on the coast of South-East 
Africa from St. Lucia Bay on the south, where they 
border on the Zulus, to the Sabi river on the north 
(about lat. 25° 20’ S). Some of them are already 
British subjects, having come under a protectorate in 
1894 and been added to the colony of Natal in 1897 ; 
others, those who dwell round Delagoa Bay itself, 
live in the territories of Portugal. Till very recently 
they hed been but little affected by contact with 
the whit«:, for no Europeans settle in the country. 
most of which is low and malarious, except 
at the town of Lourenco Marques. There are 
mines in the country, and there is nothing to draw 
settlers into it. Indeed, speaking generally, its 
importance consists less in its products than in its 
geographical position, for it lies between Swaziland 
and the Indian Ocean, and keeps the Boers from 
extending their frontier to the sea. This tribe is, 
accordingly, from its having remained little affected 
by the whites, a particularly good subject for ethno- 
graphic inquiries; and all ethnographers and students 
of folk-lore will be grateful to M. Junod for the 
admirable patience and diligence with which he has 
pursued those inquiries. In Africa, as elsewhere 
in the world, old things are passing away with 
unexampled rapidity: and in a few decades more 
it will be impossible to secure those full records 
of the primitive life of savage or barbarous peoples 
which it is possible to secure now, and which will be 
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—— 
of inestimable value to the science of a not distant 
fature in which what is called civilisation will 
revail all over the earth, and the ancient habits 
yd ideas will survive only in scattered bits of 
saperstition, whose meaning will have been for- 
gotten even by those who retain the customs they 
pave engendered. M. Junod’s method is thorough. 
He begins with the individual Kafir, tracing the 
jife of & Ronga from infancy to manhood, old 
ge and death, and describing the ceremonial 
usages Which accompany each act and stage of 
life. Having done this first for the male, then 
for the female, he proceeds next to describe the 
life of the village, and then that of the nation, 
with particular reference to the chieftain and to 
the tribal organisation. Then follows an account 
of the agriculture and industries followed by the 
people then, an account of what may be called their 
literary and artistic life; and finally a description, 
comparatively full and minute, of their religious 
beliefs and practices. There are some illustrations 
taken from photographs, and a small collection of 
folk-lore tales, similar in character to those in the 
volume entitled, “Chants et Contes des Ba-Ronga,”’ 
which M. Junod has already published, and generally 
resembling those of the Ba-Suto and the Ba-Rolong, 
which have been collected and published by M. E. 
Jacottet, of Thaba Bosiyo in Basuto Land, another 
of those literary South African missionaries to 
whom students of native life are so deeply indebted. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a 
notice of this kind to convey any general notion of 
the customs and ideas of these Thonga Kafirs. We 
nust be content to recommend those who care for 
the subject to a book which is full of instructive 
matter presented with clear and direct simplicity. 
Two or three remarks, however, which bear upon 
the condition of the natives generally deserve 
mention. Nothing has struck thoughtful travellers 
in Africa more forcibly than the stagnation of the 
native mind, the absence of all signs of progress in 
invention or in art. There are even, according to 
some authorities, signs that the natives were at one 
time more advanced in these respects than they are 
now. M. Junod, admitting the fact of this stagna- 
tion, especially in all that belongs to material 
inventions and to industry, rejects the hypothesis 
which attributes it merely to the low intellectual 
capacity of the Bantu. He declares that their 
natural intelligence is much underrated by those 
who know them only superficially. In his view, 
the cause is rather to be sought in the tremendous 
power of custom, which regards any deviation 
from the existing practice as an offence against 
those ghosts of the dead who are practically the 
gods of the people. And he points out that custom 
has been able to retain its power more easily in 
Africa than it did among the barbarous peoples of 
Europe and Western Asia because while in those con- 
tinents one tribe or nation was constantly in contact 
with others, each able to learn from each, the less 
favourable geographical conditions of Africa kept 
the tribes isolated, preventing reciprocal influences, 
and (it might be added) checking the growth of any 
4rge political organisations. Moreover, the absence 
of any kind of written language prevented the 
transmission of knowledge. As the invention of 
Writing is due to two or three peoples only, from whom 
all the other peoples of the world have borrowed it, it 
8 not necessarily a proof of inferiority that the Kafirs 
failed to make the discovery. Neither our Teutonic 
tor our Celtic ancestors had made it when they 
— in contact with the peoples of Greece and 
Ea who had themselves obtained letters from the 























































M. Junod finds traces among his Ba-Ronga of a 
belief in a mysterious power over and above the 
shosts of ancestors, which the natives call ¢ilo (the 
sky), Tilo is a mystic force, used to explain what is 
otherwise inexplicable. It causes the birth of twins, 
sudden convulsions, deaths where no ordinary cause 
Precedes ; and it is also the source of hurricanes and 











of lightning. No regular worship is paid to this 
power, like that which the ghosts receive, and no 
connection has been proved to exist between those 
spirits and the belief in the power of tilo, although 
the latter comes nearer to what we should call a 
supreme deity, and in some dialects the word which 
denotes an unseen divine power in general is also 
used as a name of the ancestral ghost. 

The book winds up with a pathetic appeal on 
behalf of the black race. It is being rapidly reduced 
to submission by the whites all over South Africa, 
and what we call civilisation is being forced upon 
it. Civilisation does, no doubt, says M. Junod, bring 
certain gains to the natives, and the loss of national 
independence will itself be a gain if the European 
conquerors give to the conquered a just and 
benevolent government. But the first things that 
civilisation has brought to the native have been 
strong drink and kinds of immorality unknown 
before. There—so our author puts the case—is 
unbridled self-indulgence; there is sometimes 
brutal injustice; there is everywhere an unpity- 
ing selfishness. Especially has the free sale of 
alcohol tended to lower the Kafir, to destroy what 
sense of dignity he had, to destroy his simple 
good-nature, and make him a wretched and useless 
outcast. The two things which can help the natives 
to resist the evils which threaten them are a prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicants to them, and the 
diffusion of Christianity, which will give them a new 
source of morality and teach them resignation. The 
blacks are, in M. Junod’s view, essentially an inferior 
race, a race With many good qualities, but made for 
a lower place; and he quotes a striking declaration 
by a negro speaker to that effect, made in excellent 
French to the Geographical Society of Paris. 


Tl n’ya pas moins de gloirea bien servir qu’A bien commander, 


et le Christ lui-méme est venu nous apprendre & servir. Nous 
ne demandons qu’une chose: ¢’est que le Blane nous dirige avee 
justice et bienveillance.” Sur quoi M. Savorgnan de Brazza 
se leva et rendit un témoignage ému 4 la fidélité inébranlable des 
Sénégalais qui l’acecompagnérent dans ses voyages du Congo au 
Niger ; et l’on sentait, chez cet explorateur accoutumé & conduire 


les Noirs avee autorité, un amour chaud et vibrant pour cette 
race, inférieure peut-ctre, mais digne de tout interct et bien 
capable de reconnaitre la bonté dans quelques rares cas ot les 
Bianes lui en témoignérent. 

M. Junod goes on to point out, with perfect 
truth, how much in the interest of the whites them- 
selves it is that the blacks should not become a 
degraded and feeble race, showing that in South 
Africa it is by native labour that mines must be 
worked, and large regions, fertile but unhealthy for 
Europeans, be developed. 

VoilA un bel idéal. VoilA un riche avenir, Avee une 
religion de justice, de paix et d’amour inspirant Blancs et Noirs 
il est parfaitement réalisable. Avee l’eau-de-vie, l’immoralité, 
l’'injustice, le résultat sera exactement contraire. Insolence, refus 
obstiné, guerres, et pour conséquence derni¢re, extermination 
d’une race faite pour vivre, et désolation d’une contrée qui 
aurait pu fleurir comme un jardin. 


The book, though primarily a study in a little 
worked branch of ethnography, has a social no 
less than a specifically scientific interest, and is 
written all through in a sympathetic as well as a 
philosophical spirit. 


THE CHARITY- ORGANISATION SAINT. 


Saint Vincent pe Pavut. By Emmanuel de Broglie. 
Translated by Mildred Partridge. With a Preface by 
George Tyrrell, S.J. (‘The Saints ” Series.) London : 
Duckworth & Co. 


THE breaking-up of the medieval social order 
produced manifold incidental evils in all the 
countries of Western Europe. In England we 
sought to remedy them by the Poor Law Act 
of Elizabeth. France found her remedy in the 
saintly charity of Vincent de Paul. The fact that 
the evils in the two countries were not dissimilar 
may serve to correct the exaggeration of those 
sentimentalists who attribute the English difficulties 
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to the suppression of the monasteries ; but it would 
bea churlish thing for any Protestant to deny the 
greater spiritual excellence of the remedy which 
was supplied by the French peasant-saint. Taking 
the most modern tests of worth and applying them, 
as it is not always fair to do, to the bygone ages, 
there is no name in the long list of worthies of 
Christendom which better deserves to be kept in 
fragrant remembrance than that of St. Vincent 
de Paul. We may not be able to approve all he did, 
for, as was natural during the enthusiasm of the 
counter-reformation, he devoted no small part of 
his energies to the struggle against Protestantism 
and Jansenism ; but the time has surely come when 
we may overlook these sectarian differences and 
render homage to his sincerity, his devotion, his 
humanity, and his sound common sense. It is in 
this spirit that we welcome heartily Prince Em- 
manuel de Broglie’s excellent little book. 

Vincent de Paul was the youngest son of a poor 
cottier of the Landes, and in his earlier years was a 
simple shepherd-boy. He remained to the end a 
peasant, with little affectation of manners or of 
learning, and carried his rusticity to Court. He was 
sent to school with the Franciscans, and paid the 
stipend, as a Scotch lad might have done, by teaching 
in the holidays. He took his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse in 1604, when he was already 
twenty-eight, was captured by Barbary pirates on 
a voyage from Marseilles to Narbonne, was sold 
as a slave, and managed to convert his master to the 
Church and escape with him to Avignon. He first 
gained high ecclesiastical patronage by teaching a 
Cardinal the curious science which he had learnt 
from a Mussulman alchemist, and was thus enabled 
to perfect his theological studies at Rome. In 1609 
he was sent to Paris as the bearer of a secret mission 
to Henri IV.; but though he was received at the 
Louvre, he might have starved had it not been for 
an accidental meeting with Cardinal de Bérulle. In 
1610 he obtained the strange post of Chaplain to 
Marguerite de Valois, and thus entered the great 
world to which he was to teach so many lessons. 
Thenceforward, till he died in 1660, he was busily 
engaged in drawing the rich to the service of the 
poor. He neither sought nor obtained lucrative 
ecclesiastical employment. As Curé of Clichy in 
1612, tutor in the house of Gondi—where Cardinal de 
Retz was his uncongenial pupil in 1613—Curé of 
Chatillon on the Swiss border in 1617, and again in 
Paris, the main object of his life was the organisa- 
tion of charity. 

The central thought which inspired all his work, as 
Prince de Broglie well expresses it, was “ the idea of 
making the constant and regular practice of charity 
no longer the peculiar function of religious, but of 
the laity in every class.” He was the least sacer- 
dotal of priests, the most practical of saints. He 
drew a sharp distinction between the deserving poor 
and the professional beggar, and showed that true 
charity required an infinity of pains as well as the 
mere giving of money. He did not start with cut 
and dried plans of organisation, but rather let the 
work shape itself as it proceeded. The societies which 
he founded have been permanent—partly because they 
were so simple and flexible, and not overladen with 
rules; partly because the few rules which he made for 
them were the result of experience. His first and, 
perhaps, his greatest achievement was begun at Cha- 
tillon ; it was the establishment of a parochial confra- 
ternity of ladies of charity, the model of the Societies 
of St. Vincent de Paul which are now to be found 
wherever the Roman Catholic Church labours. The 
instructions which he gave them were very gentle 
and wise, and might well be used by our own district 
visitors. He tried to establish similar confraternities 
for men, but in this he was less successful. His 
second permanent work was the establishment of 
the Sisters of Cuarity. The Dames de la Charité 


lived in the world, and many of them had their 
husbands and families to attend to, but some 
good women who joined the 


of the society 













had no such ties to home duty, and wisheq 
to give up their lives to the work. Vincent de 
Paul was steadily opposed to founding a new cop. 
ventual order. Hitherto the convent had meant 
the cloister, and no reformer had gone farther than 
to suggest that nuns might sometimes go abroad to 
visit the poor. Vincent de Paul saw so much work 
to be done in the world that he grudged the cloiste; 
its devotees. But he felt that his workers required 
association and supervision, and was thus forced to 
found a new organisation. The sisters (or daughters, 
as he called them) of charity were to wear the 
ordinary dress of that time, with the cap which 
peasant women wore in the Isle de France; they 
were never to take vows for more than a year, and 
were never to be in any sense enclosed. As he said: 
“When one speaks of nuns, one implies a cloister, 
and the daughters of charity are to go everywhere.” 
They were to have “for their only convent the 
houses of the sick, for their cell a hired room, for 
their chapel the parish church, for their cloister the 
streets of the town or the wards of the hospitals, 
for their enclosure obedience, for grill the fear of 
God, and for a veil, holy modesty.” 

These were but a few of his good works. He was 
the French Howard, carrying reform into the prisons 
and the galleys, where John Knox had suffered so 
cruelly. He established a foundling hospital. He 
set up a hospital for incurables. He managed to 
collect enormous sums and to distribute them wisely, 
with soup-kitchens and the like, in the eastern 
provinces, which had been decimated by war. He 
set up what were really voluntarily supported work- 
houses in Paris as the best means of suppressing 
mendicancy. Indeed, there is scarcely an experiment 
in modern poor relief which was not tried by Vincent 
de Paul, and Leo XIII. showed a just sense of his 
services when he made him patron of all the 
charitable associations in the Catholic world. 

Prince Emmanuel de Broglie has touched lightly 
on the other and less successful aspect of his career. 
The saint was not a politician, but he was too 
prominent a Frenchman to be able to keep altogether 
outside politics. He was not merely the tutor of 
de Retz; he was in intimate relations with both 
Richelieu and Mazarin. He saw the faults of both 
and made his protest. He had no love for an 
ambitious foreign policy, and went to Richelieu and 
said to him, with tears: “ Monseigneur, give us 
peace; have pity on us; give peace to ['rance. 
And the Cardinal told him, as Bismarck might have 
done, that it was not he but others who made war— 
some within the kingdom and some without it. 
Again, during the Fronde he tried to get Mazarin 
to retire, with no better success. The political 
churchmen gave him money for his good works, but 
they would not allow him to influence their policy. 
Nor was he more successful when, at the beginning 
of the Regency, he was made a member of the 
Council of Conscience, who were to advise Anne of 
Austria as to ecclesiastical appointments. The abuses 
of the Church of France were too deep-rooted for 
him to remove them by his gentle methods. He was 
not a reformer of stern enough metal to act either 
as John Knox or as Hildebrand might have done. 
Perhaps, on the whole, one must be grateful to the 
Gallican Church for even tolerating his nove 
activities within her; the Anglican Church forced 
Wesley out. Politics and reform movements were 
not within the scope of St. Vincent de Paul's genius, 
but as an organiser of charity he was supreme. 


OLD EDINBURGH. 


By Wilmot Harrison. 


MEMORABLE EDINBURGH HOUSES. 
Edinburgh : 


Revised and Enlarged by Oliphant Smeaton. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


Tuis book, in its amended and enlarged form, offers 
a useful guide to historic Edinburgh. There r 
special need for such works, because Edinburg 
is a town of great changes; old landmarks are 
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more and more obliterated, and though it must 
remain a city of memories, those memories become 
detached from specific localities. The real Edin- 
pargh is almost lost in to-day’s town, which, with 
saburbs, holds some quarter-million of inhabitants 
and covers miles of ground. Now real Edinburgh 
is mainly a degraded street between a fortress and a 
mansion-house ; in effect, it is the High Street and 
(anongate running between the Castle and Holy- 
rod. That is the Dunedin of history and poetry 
and romance. How sadly changed during the 
last quarter-century! The change was inevitable, 
god for the citizen an unmixed good. It began 
with the Chambers Improvement Scheme (called 
after the late William Chambers, who with his 
brother Robert knew and loved Edinburgh as 
few have done). Broad ways were driven through 
the narrow and tortuous closes, and many historic 
“lands” perished. Incessant improvements followed. 
One of the last mansions to go was Allan Ramsay’s, 
that famous “goose-pie” house which made so 
conspicuous an object on the northern slope of 
Castle Hill. But how spoilt the effect of the em- 
battled mass! Those gloomy “lands,” those narrow 
doses, were imposing, mysterious. Only when 
gazing on the few remains, or walking along 
Princes Street on a winter night whilst the wind 
roars and shrieks amid the houses of the old town 
asit does in the North alone, and the lights flicker 
from the depth of the ravine to the top of Castle 
Hill, do we conceive the magic spectacle Old Edin- 
burgh presented from the adjacent plains. 

The authors treating of houses have left out of 
account Holyrood, the Castle, St. Giles’s, and the 
Parliament House, all centres of so much interest. 
Also, they say little of the Edinburgh of the 
Stuarts; the work is mainly devoted to citizens of 
the last two hundred years. It is brought quite up 
to date, for we have notes on the residences of 
Professors Simpson and Blackie, Dr. John Brown, 
even the obscurely useful Duncan Maclaren, so long 
Member for the city. The notes on Burns’ and 
Scott’s houses are clear and interesting; and Bos- 
well’s narrative of Johnson’s first night in Edinburgh 
istoo good ever to stale by repetition. But why leave 
out the truly Johnsonian quip to Boswell on their 
walk up the High Street, “I smell you in the 
dark?” Many excellent stories are scattered 
throughout the book. Here, as sample, is that of 
“Broughton’s saucer,’ which Scott kept as a 
precious relic. Scott’s father was a W.S., or solicitor ; 
he was visited for a long time by a mysterious 
stranger. Mrs. Scott’s curiosity was excited, and she 
entered the room carrying a cup of tea for the 
guest, who thankfully received it. No sooner had 
he withdrawn than Mr. Scott threw the cup out of 
the window. “Neither lip of me nor of mine comes 
after Mr. Murray of Broughton.” Murray, it may 
be remembered, was the traitorous secretary of the 
Young Pretender, though he, too, has of late had a 
coat of whitewash. Less known is the story of 
the “White Rose of Scotland.” She was born in 
Cumberland during the ’45 rising, and a party of 
the Macdonald clan seized their house. With 
beautiful old-world courtesy, their chieftain took 
the white cockade from his bonnet and pinned it on 
the infant’s breast, to protect her and hers from 
harm, She afterwards married Sir James Clerk, of 
Penicuik, and dwelt for many years at 100, Princes 
Street. She lived till over eighty, and kept the 
White cockade till her dying day. There are 
Valuable notes on passing residents, as De Quincey, 
Shelley, and Sydney Smith. The last enjoyed 
poking fun at Scotland and the Scotch; the one he 
called the “ garret of the earth” and the “ knuckle- 
tad of England,” and of the latter he said that it 
required a surgical operation to get a joke into their 
ads—a pleasantry which the Caledonian has scarce 
yet forgiven, William Chambers was moved thereby 
Write a thesis to prove the Scots “a witty and 
umorous people.” Smith might have replied that 
Was the best proof his witticism was true. 

































































Although the book is stuffed with interesting 
matter, there are omissions caused perchance by the 
disappearance of precise localities. Major Weir, the 
Wizard, is not even mentioned, though “R. L. 8S.” 
thought this the strangest tradition of Edinburgh— 
a tradition, moreover, with a solid substratum of 
fact, for the trials of the Major and his sister are 
extant. 





A PATH THROUGH THE JUNGLE, 


THE CONTROL OF THE TRoPIcs. By Benjamin Kidd. 

and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Mr. Kipp has been well advised in not letting his 
views upon the momentous question of the control 
of the tropics remain buried in the columns of back 
numbers of a daily newspaper. For newspapers 
have a gift of disappearing, even in orderly houses, 
which appals the contemplative mind. In the well- 
timed volume before us Mr. Kidd attempts to set 
forth clearly two facts which are really of great 
importance. First, he shows that the needs of modern 
civilised life have to be met by the production of the 
tropics to an extent which is insufficiently realised 
by the ordinary reader. Next, he points out the 
large proportion which the trade of the United 
Kingdom and the United States with the tropics 
bears to the total commerce of both countries. Why 
should a European nation strive to obtain or 
retain tropical soil? To gain “plantations” and 
commercial outlets, said Englishmen of the seven- 
teenth century. To have a share of all the in- 
heritance of the world that there is left to 
scramble for, say certain. Continental  states- 
men of to-day. To hold the dark places of the 
earth in trust for true civilisation, says Mr. Kidd, in 
the pages of “ The Control of the Tropics” ; adding 
emphasis to this presentation of the idea, which he 
first set forth in his ‘Social Evolution,’ as he 
judiciously reminds us by reprinting part of Chapter 
x. of that work in his new book. 

There is a cynical phrase which is sometimes used 
in the United States for an ardent office-seeker: he 
is said to be “ not in politics for his health.” In such 
a case it might certainly be added that the fellow is 
not anxious about the health of his politics. Mr. 
Kidd's theory of the proper relation of the English- 
speaking peoples towards their tropical possessions 
is that those lands should be retained by them as a 
security for the future moral and political health of 
the inhabitants. The English are to hold their 
broad acres of bush and jungle, of cassava and 
arrowroot, of sugar-cane and coffee, by the right of 
their firm intention and honest efforts to raise the 
standard of life of the sons of the soil. Our author 
sees how easy it would be for the leading European 
peoples to parcel out the entire equatorial regions of 
the earth into a series of dependencies, and to ad- 
minister them at first much as the better sort of 
white overseers used to manage West Indian sugar 
plantations. That is simple enough to understand 
ata glance. What is more difficult to perceive—at 
any rate, few Englishmen save Mr. Kidd have shown 
us in print that they have grasped it—is the 
certainty of the poor sociological result of such a 
procedure. As a matter of fact, it would soon end 
in each dependency in the deterioration of the 
rulers and the demoralisation of the ruled, 
in the creation of an idle and vicious white- 
native class, which would tail off into a horrid half- 
caste following, pandered to by the worst of the 
darker natives. 

It is, indeed, matter for regret that the question 
of England’s proper relation towards the coloured 
races under her rule has been too little scientifically 
studied in the past, even by those whom it specially 
concerns. We wonder how many persons officially 
or clerically connected with West Africa or the 
West Indies have read Mr. Philip Bruce’s remarkable 
monograph upon “The Plantation Negro as a 
Freeman”? Yet such books, whether they are 
destined to be approved or corrected by experience, 
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should find a place in the luggage of every young 
gentleman who is exported to our tropical possessions 
by the Colonial Office. Certainly the first volume 
which such an one ought to buy for the small library 
which he will need so sorely in his new home is the 
survey of the attitude of European nations towards 
tropical peoples—the little manual of first principles 
for tropical officials, we might almost call it—which 
we now heartily welcome. 





RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. 
ERAS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: THE AGE OF THE 

RENAISSANCE. By Paul Van Dyke. With an Intro- 

duction by Henry Van Dyke. THe ANGLICAN REFORM- 


ATION. By William Clark, M.A., 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

THE age of the Renaissance is the most interesting 
period of European history. Whatever a reader's 
interests may be he finds food for them here. 
If his interests are artistic, then it is the time of 
Raffatlle and Michael Angelo, the flowering time of 
Italian art. Are they literary? then it is the time of 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Aineas Sylvius, Erasmus, Ulrich 
von Hutten, and Thomas More. If his interests are 
chiefly in things religious it is the age of Pico della 
Mirandola, Savonarola, Cardinal Ximenes, Catherine 
of Sienna, Colet, Zwingli, Luther, and Melancthon. 
If his tastes are scholarly he turns to the work of 
Laurentius Valla, Poggio Bracciolini, and Filelfo. 
He finds himself in the breathless interest of a time 
when a new speech of Cicero or a lost MS. of 
Quintilian may be discovered any day in the dusty 
library of a monastery. If he has an eye for archi- 
tecture he cannot afford to overlook the time when 
Rome was rebuilt, St. Peter’s begun and finished, the 
Vatican built and adorned. 

One whose interests lie in politics discovers the 
attraction of the time when the science of Euro- 
pean politics was created and assumed its modern 
form at the Courts of Francis I. and Charles V. 
and Henry VIII. If one is interested in the evolu- 
tion of armaments or in the history of campaigns 
the attraction of the period is overwhelming. It 
is the time of the great condottieri in Italy, of 
the introduction of firearms, and the overthrow 
of the Swiss infantry. It includes the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the splendid struggle of Bohemia. 
And if a man—supposing such a person could be 
found—has none of these interests, and asks only 
from history what Mr. Andrew Lang demands from 
& novel, an anodyne in the way of stirring narrative, 
the Renaissance is still the period for him, for not 
Anthony Hope or R. L. Stevenson himself could 
maintain the scenic and dramatic interest so con- 
stantly and successfully. It is an age of extra- 
ordinary contrasts and incredible paradoxes. One 
Pope escaped from Rome hidden in the bottom of a 
fisherman’s boat, and another entered a Papal city 
by a scaling-ladder amid a hail of shot. The head 
of the visible Church presided at a banquet given at 
the christening of the illegitimate daughter of the 
host, when the dishes used were silver and gold 
only, and after being used were thrown into the 
Tiber (to be caught in drag-nets and restored). The 
Vatican became the home of improper comedies, 
and Raffatlle was the scene-painter. Leo X. lost 
at cards many times the amount paid for the 
famous frescoes. The soldiers of the Most Catholic 
King sacked Rome and drove Cardinals about the 
streets of Rome barefoot to beg their ransom. One 
Pope’s doctor, when his patient died, was hailed as 
the “Liberator of Rome,” and another Pope was 
congratulated that he might literally be called “ the 
Father of his people.” 

It would be difficult to write an uninteresting 
book about so interesting a time. Mr. Paul Van 
Dyke has written by far the most interesting 
volume which has appeared in this series. He 
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knows both the events and the men of his period, 
He knows also, 


and their writings. with the 








instinct of a good reviewer, how to give a thoroughly 
illustrative extract. Men like Petrarch, -Eneas 
Sylvius (whom for some inscrutable reason he dis. 
guises under the name Enea Sylvio), and Ulrich yon 
Hutten, are allowed to speak for themselves, with 
the result that the impression left is sharp ang 
faithful. 

The author’s interests are essentially right from 
the point of view of his purpose. He givesa history 
of humanism with its monarchs and battles ang 
dynasties, but the intricate policies of the Italian 
states are merely summarised and left to the 
imagination. The converging lines which issued jp 
the Reformation are traced with remarkable success, 
so that when we get to Luther he does not leap 
upon the scene like a volcano appearing from some. 
where, somehow, no one quite knowing whence or 
how, but is recognised as @ man made by his time 
as well as making it. The successive attempts at 
reforming the Papacy, their motives, points of view, 
and repeated failure are well told. Men of ideas like 
Jerome of Prague and Huss are well contrasted with 
the men of institutions like Gerson and D'Ailly at 
Constance. Of course, a book like this does not in 
any sense compete with Bishop Creighton’s great 
work, or with the books of the late Mr. Symonds, 
but it would be excellent advice to anyone about to 
read Creighton to say, “ Read this book first as an 
introduction, then when you have read Creighton, 
read it again.” The advice would be worth taking, 
because the proportions of the book are well pre- 
served, and details, where they are given, are vivid 
and picturesque. It gives a true impression, and it 
leaves behind the things one wants to remember. 

The blemish which mars so many excellencies is a 
failing common to the series as a whole. It is a want 
of accuracy and sensitiveness in the use of words and 
phrases. Sometimes the language drops into pure 
telegraphese, such as this :—“* They hurled back five 
crusades in slaughterous defeat” (p. 104). Some- 
times it is almost slang. ‘ Cosmo de Medici was the 
boss of the little Republic of Florence.” Vittorino 
da Feltra was “more than a mere diy, for he did 
well in the sports of his fellows.” Niccolo de Niccoli 
was liberal in all things, for he was “the first 
collector who let his wniques be copied.” Poggio 
Bracciolini, on the other hand, “cherished pride 
of a vulgar stripe.” Sometimes these curiosities of 
language seem to indicate ignorance of all but 
American usage. Thus “loaned” is constantly used 
for “lent.” The original word “ nepot” is used per- 
haps fifty times. “ Epigrammist” takes the place of 
the ordinary “epigrammatist”; and the author goes 
out of his way to call Leo X. the “ inheritor of Cosmo 
and Lorenzo de Medici,” when the word at his 
hand was obviously “heir.” There are several 
misprints—“ absolution” for “absolutism” (p X%-); 
“neutral” for “mutual” (p. 312), and some similar slips 
which would have been avoided by careful reading. 

As the period of the Renaissance is the most 
interesting, so that of the Anglican Reformation I 
the most controversial of the eras of the Christian 
Church. The present volume is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the controversy. There are two classes of 
readers to whom it may be safely recommended. It 
will be welcome to convinced High Anglicans. They 
will here find all their favourite views re flected, their 
principles illustrated, and their prejudices confirmed. 
They will be told that the Anglican Church is not & 
compromise or a via media between Romanism an 
the Reformed Churches, but the true Catholic 
Church merely delivered from the unlawful et 
croachments and usurpations of the Roman See 
(pp. 1, 104, 282). They will be convinced over again 
that the Reformation brought no break in the con 
tinuity of the English Church, which had always 
maintained its independence of Rome. They will be 
persuaded that the vacillations of Cranmer, the 
pusillanimity of the Vicars of Bray who chang 
their course with every wind, the Erastianism of the 
clergy asa whole and of the bishops in particular, 
were all providentially designed for the maintenance 
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—— 
of the continuity of historic Anglicanism. They 
ill be reassured that there is no Calvinism in the 
jrticles of religion and learn to rejoice in the 
‘marvellous escape” by which the Church evaded 
the contaminations of the reformed doctrine and 
practice of foreign nations, in spite of the fact that 
Parliament resolved more than once that Protestant 
it should be. 

And the non-Anglican reader may also be 
recommended to make an effort to read this book, 
for he will find in it many things explained. He 
will find the reasons clearly stated why educated 
and reasonable men assert that the English Church 
isnot a Protestant communion ; he will see how it is 
possible to discuss the history of a Church and yet to 
deal only with the opinions of bishops and clergy and 
promulgations of laws and ordinances, never once 
to regard it as a history concerned chiefly with a 
people and their religious and moral development. 
He will find, too, a most useful key to the rights 
and wrongs of those questions of surplices, tunicles, 
copes, albs, chasubles, and rochets—all the intricate 
uillinery of religion—so important to the Church- 
man and so puzzling to the mere outsider who 
thinks of religion as being clothed only with good 
works. 

It is a book most instructive on certain sides of 
Anglican history. Its plan is well conceived. The 
first six chapters are devoted to the history of the 
Church before the Reformation, and they begin with 
the earliest relations of England to the Roman See. 
The last chapters bring the history down to the 
Restoration settlement, though no mention is made 
of the two thousand clergy whom that settlement 
cost the Church. Between these dates an attempt 
is made to outline the events and personalities which 
influenced the development of the Anglican Church. 
The idea is an excellent one, and the attempt here 
made has a measure of success. 

There is evidently room for an interesting his- 
tory of this kind still to be written. But if it 
is to be a history and not merely special pleading 
for a given thesis it must be written without bias. 
The bias of the present volume is so obvious that 
it puts the reader on his guard and compels him 
to discount the author’s conclusions. For instance, 
he explains that the Restoration Parliament is not 
to be blamed for violating the Declaration of 
Breda and retaliating on the Puritans because 
“they had been driven from their homes for 
maintaining their faith and devotion, by men who 
had stirred up rebellion on the pretext of defend- 
ing their civil and religious liberties.” The point 
at issue is sometimes begged by an epithet. In 
Elizabeth's reign the obedience of Jewell, Sandys, 
and Grindal is contrasted with the perversity of 
Cartwright and others, who “ began to set up their 
own theory of Church doctrine and government ”— 
and this in spite of the fact that on the same page 
Cartwright’s petition to Parliament is mentioned, 
praying for a discipline ‘more consonant to the 
Word of God.” We meet the familiar depreciations 
of the Elizabethan Puritans. They are “the parents of 
the three hundred andeighty sectsof the present day.” 
(How much an unrevised Whittaker is responsible 
for!) They are narrow, self-willed, fanatical, and 
they left the Church because they refused “to wear 
the upper apparel and ministering garments of the 
Pope’s Church.” 

There is one impression which books of this kind 
leave behind. On their testimony it is evidently 
true that one-half of England has still to learn the 
lessons of the Reformation. They convince the 
teader that the Reformation movement, although 
‘t Was genuine enough within a limited circle, left 
‘considerable half of the nation untouched. They 
‘annot disprove the Protestantism of the men who 
bore the brunt of the change. Men like Ridley and 
4timer were Protestants. The two hundred and 
tighty-six men and women who suffered death at 
the stake under Mary were not Anglo-Catholics. The 
ifferences which separate Anglo-Catholicism from 

























































Romanism are not great enough to make it worth 
while to die for them from a martyr’s point of 
view, as Cranumer’s recantations proved. The men 
who suffered loss of life and loss of country were 
men who had found in the Reformed Churches a 
religious life and truth worth living or dying for. 

But it is clear that this deepaned experience of 
religion was by no means so general in England as 
it was in some of the countries where the Reforma- 
tion was carried on by sheer weight of truth and 
the communication of the new life from man to 
man and place to place. With them it was Reforma- 
tion from the bottom, with us Reformation from the 
top. It is impossible, for instance, to doubt that a 
new factor came into Swiss or Scottish history with 
the Reformation. It is apparent to the merest 
observer in the deepened religious character of the 
people, the cleaner moral life, the increased dignity 
of and respect for the individual, the breaking down 
of class distinctions, and increased care for education. 
It is apparent especially in that religion is taken 
out of the professional sphere and made at home by 
the hearth and in the market-place. 

It is the misfortune of England that no such mani- 
fest working of God on the people as a whole is found 
written on her history. Here and there it may be 
traced, as in the founding of schools in Edward VI.’s 
time, and in the ideals of men like Milton and Crom- 
welland Harrington and Vane. But the dead-weight 
of unreformed England was too heavy for them to 
move. It fell back on them and crushed them. 
Until a nation has well learned its essential lessons 
it cannot go on to learn others. Hence we are still 
in Eaogland set to learn over -again our half-learned 
lessons of the Reformation, and with double pain in 
the process. To-day Scotland, having settled the 
essentials in the religious life, finds all its Churches 
visibly drawn towards union. England, having 
maintained a fictitious and formal union, finds its 
Church more disunited than ever. In the matter of 
education, the English Education Department dare 
not yet adopt the programme which John Knox 
carried out in Scotland. If anyone wishes to under- 
stand the reason for these differences between 
countries otherwise having so much in common, let 
him read the life of John Knox and then this 
“History of the Anglican Reformation” by Dr. 
Clark. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


By Many Writers. Edited by 
Vol. V. London: Macmillan 


THE 


A System oF MEDICINE. 

Thomas Clifford Allbutt. 

& Co. 

THE latest volume of Dr. Clifford Allbutt’s 
“ System of Medicine” is largely concerned with the 
diseases of the lungs and heart—subjects of such 
moment to the medical practitioner as to ensure 
a& warm welcome for the work which deals with 
them. We cannot expect to find any new and 
startling changes in our ideas on these subjects ; the 
common affections of the lungs and heart have been 
long recognised, and from the time of recognition 
have been attacked by all the resources of medicine. 
Still, enlarged experience and more careful obser- 
vation have greatly advanced our knowledge of 
these diseases and of the best methods of dealing 
with thom. 

Let us, for example, review shortly the present 
position with regard to two diseases of the lungs, 
which will be recognised by all as of vast importance 
from their general prevalence and high mortality, 
viz. Paewmonia and Phthisis. Now the first thing 
which strikes us on studying the articles on these 
subjects, is that, in spite of our greatly extended 
knowledge of their pathology and causation, we are 
as far off as ever from a “specific” cure. By a 


specific cure we mean some remedy which may 
be expected to ward off the disease, or to bring it to 
@ speedy termination after it has once obtained 
a hold. The author of the article on pneumonia 
thinks “there is nothing absurd in supposing that this 
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may one day be done.” Certainly there are other 
diseases which can be cut short by suitable treatment. 
If, then, there is no specific remedy for an acute 
and severe disease like pneumonia, what can modern 
medicine do for it? Half a century ago the anti- 
phlogistic treatment—bleeding, blistering, active 
purgation, and the like—was universal, until Skoda, 
of Vienna, found his mortality lessened when this 
active method was abandoned, and a more passive 
attitude maintained toward the disease. Modern 
medicine, as we find it described in the work before 
us, has developed this attitude of watchfulness, 
so that no one reading the suggestive remarks on 
the treatment of pneumonia can fail to realise how 
this vigilant observation of every symptom must 
help the physician to guide the disease to a 
favourable termination. It enables him to interfere 
only as occasion requires in order to combat any 
sign of failure, with the knowledge that in the 
course of a week or so the disease will end itself. 
The treatment of pneumonia is therefore “ ex- 
pectant ’—every warning of danger must be taken 
advantage of, and the patient put in the best 
position for the vis medicatrix nature to effect 
a cure, 

Let us now turn to phthisis—pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, or consumption, as it is commonly termed—a 
disease which is estimated to cause one-seventh of the 
total death-rate of the world. Inreferring to the treat- 
ment of this disease the author remarks that “the 
number of drugs that have been vaunted as specifics 
for tuberculosis is legion. . . . They have all passed 
through successive stages of exaggerated and hasty 
laudation, half-hearted approbation, and contemp- 
tuous neglect.” Many will think of Koch's tuber- 
culin, undoubtedly a most powerful agent, and with 
a marked specific influence on tuberculous lesions, 
but too dangerous a remedy, for the very reason 
that its use caused so violent a reaction as frequently 
to lead to the development of acute inflammatory 
mischief. But, again, the author hopes for a specific 
cure; he thinks that “in a further development 
and improvement of Koch’s method lies our best 
hope of arriving at a successful treatment of 
tuberculous disease.’ Meanwhile, our method is 
similar to that in the case of pneumonia, only 
applied to a chronic disease. Any symptoms which 
may interfere with the patient’s comfort and 
health must be attended to, and the chief end and 
object of the physician must be to maintain his 
patient’s general health, to find a climate where 
fresh air and sunshine can be enjoyed to the full, 
and to leave nature to repel the invading disease. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to the 
diseases of the circulatory system, at least to those 
of the blood and heart, the affections of the vessels 
being left for the next volume. Included in the 
blood diseases are several of somewhat doubtful 
pathogeny, such as purpura and scurvy, which are 
usually classed among general diseases, but which 
present marked affinities with this group, and may, 
therefore, be best placed here till more is known of 
their exact pathology. The editor has very wisely 
added a most instructive article on the methods 
of clinical examination of the blood, contributed by 
Dr. Monckton Copeman. These blood diseases in 
many cases can only be differentiated by a careful 
examination of the blood itself, and a good account 
in a text-book of general medicine is sure to 
stimulate many practitioners to make a fuller 
examination than they are likely to do if special 
treatises have to be consulted. A good example in 
point is astatement at the beginning of the article 
on leucocythemia that the distinctive features 
of the disease depend entirely on the characteristics 
of the white corpuscles, as shown by the examina- 
tion of microscope preparations. 

The interest in the volumes certainly does not 
diminish, and in this last there is not the waste of 
space we noticed in the preceding one. Indeed, 
there does not seem to be a single article we would 
wish curtailed. 
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FICTION. 


THE PuiunpER Pir. By Keighley Snowden, 


Methuen & Co. 
A TRaGepy IN MarBie. By Adam Lilburn, author of «j,, 
Borderer.” London : Chatto & Windus. 
Mysterious Mr. Sain. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 1, , 
Ward, Lock & Co. aden: 


“THE PLUNDER Pit” is a study of Yorkshire life at 
the beginning of the present century, which, if it be 
a trifle too highly coloured, still possesses the cop. 
spicuous merit of artistic completeness. It is q story 
which tells us how a band of desperate rogues 
thieves at the best and murderers at the worst, 
took up their quarters in a certain Yorkshire village, 
and under various disguises pursued their nefarious 
avocation. The most important of these rascals, 
Swire Baxendale by name, was the owner of a smal] 
farm, and it was on his premises that the famous 
“plunder pit” was situate. In it were hidden the 
proceeds of a score of burglaries and highway 
robberies, and above its concealed mouth the rascals 
who had culled these spoils used to meet of a night 
and discuss further acts of roguery. Baxendale had 
a daughter who was fair to see, and with her Danie} 
Harker, the village schoolmaster, had fallen des- 
perately inlove. It was when paying a surreptitious 
visit to the lady of his choice that the unfortunate 
Harker accidentally penetrated into the secret 
chamber above the plunder pit, and was detected by 
the malefactors assembled there. Upon that occasion 
Harker was subjected to much ill-usage, and had, as 
a fact, a narrow escape from losing his life. He was 
set free on promising not to betray the secret he 
had discovered; but henceforth his life was a 
burden to him—in fact, a double burden. He had 
the sense of being a captive in the hands of a set of 
villains, and he was furthermore tormented by the 
suspicion that the girl he loved was in their secrets. 
It will be seen that Mr. Snowden has thus presented 
us with a strong situation. It is one that he works 
out, not only with considerable skill, but with a real 
knowledge of the characteristics of the people of 
whom he writes. It may be that the influence 
of “ Wuthering Heights” is perceptible in some 
portions of the tale, but that fact, assuredly, 
furnishes no reason for judging “The Plunder 
Pit” less favourably than we otherwise might do. 
It may, indeed, be said that the highest compliment 
that can be paid to a story of Yorkshire life is to 
say that it recalls, however faintly, memories of 
Emily Bronté’s masterpiece. To such praise “ The 
Plunder Pit” is distinctly entitled. 

Mr. Adam Lilburn can hardly be said to have 
sustained, in “ A Tragedy in Marble,” the high level 
reached in his first novel, “The Borderer.” Perhaps 
the attractive freshness of the setting which that 
pleasant picture of life among the Cheviots pos- 
sessed lent it much of the special charm which one 
misses in the present story. Be that as it may,4 
distinct sense of disappointment attends the perusal 
of the present volume, pretty and pathetic though 
“A Tragedy in Marble” undoubtedly is. Yet the 
little story has a charm of its own, and is, in many 
respects, a meritorious piece of work. It contains, 
practically, only three characters, those of a man 
and two women, by whom the “ tragedy ” is played. 
The man, Ennis Thornhill, is a rising young sculptor, 
whose artistic ambition has, however, not yet found 
its due expression; and the two women are the 
passive instruments of his art, serving as models for 
his visions of sculptured beauty. Miriam Abrahams 
and her friend, Cynthia Whilethorn, are cast, 
physically and mentally, in widely differing moulds, 
Miriam being a handsome Jewess, whose passionate 
nature is full of untamed strength both for good 
and for evil, while the gentle Cynthia is a born 
idealist, dreamy, pure as an infant, and totally unfit 
to cope with the world. Miriam adores the innocent 
girl whom chance has cast in her way, and — 
the sculptor, to whom she herself acts as professiona 


model, seeks to secure her little friend’s services ip 
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—— 
the same capacity, the Jewess strenuously resists 

,is wish, foreseeing trouble ahead for Cynthia. But 

Thornhill has seen in Cynthia his artistic ideal, and 

st all costs must secure her beauty for his own. 

fe marries her, models from her the statue of “ The 

Swan- Woman ” that makes him famous—and then 

neglects her, till, under the pressure of disappoint- 

nent, she droons and dies. Then Miriam plans.a great 

revenge upon the cold-hearted artist who has robbed 

jer of the pure affection that had filled her life. 

she hates with a deadly hatred the man who has let 

(ynthia die of a broken heart, and murder is in her 

heart, even While in his is dawning a real love for 

her, as he realises her grand beauty and noble 

nature. Destiny takes from Miriam her scheme of 
ysassination, and the “tragedy in marble” is 

wrought by quite other hands than those of flesh 
yd blood. A strange mysticism runs through 
this rather depressing romance of the studio, in 
whose pages a poetic imagination is visible, ex- 
pressed very delicately and with sincere pathos. 
The story, however, is too far removed from actual 
life to achieve the pronounced success of Mr. Lil- 
burn’s first novel. 

“Mysterious Mr. Sabin” is one of those stories in 
which love and adventure are judiciously blended 
with high politics. The tale opens at a supper party 
at the Savoy Hotel, where a mysterious stranger 
and a beautiful girl, who is his companion, attract 
the attention of three young men who chance to 
be supping at a neighbouring table. The Savoy 
has become a commonplace scene in the fiction of 
the day, but the reader is quickly transported from 
its subdued lights and substantial furniture to the 
saloons of the Russian Embassy, and he discovers 
that he has embarked upon a series of adventures 
which affect the fate of nations, as well as that of 
individuals. Lord Wolfenden was one of the young 
men who had been attracted by the unknown 
beauty at the Savoy. It was his good fortune, as 
he was leaving the famous restaurant, to save the 
beauty’s elderly companion from a deliberate attempt 
atassassination. In this way he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Sabin the mysterious, and of the young 
lady who passed as his niece. The latter, though 
she was not less mysterious than Mr. Sabin himself, 
was distinctly more friendly in her demeanour to- 
wards Wolfenden, and before long that ingenious 
nobleman, greatly to Mr. Sabin’s annoyance, had 
received from the young lady unmistakable proofs 
that she regarded him with favour. The fact 
that she accompanied her demonstrations of 
affection with emphatic declarations that she could 
never be Wolfenden’s wife by no means chilled 
the ardour of that sanguine youth. But by-and-by 
his love affair was disturbed by his discovery of 
the fact that Mr. Sabin, so-called, was engaged in a 
desperate intrigue, of which the object was Wolfen- 
den's own father, Admiral the Earl of Deringham. 
lord Deringham was a famous sailor, who had 
devoted the closing years of his life to gathering 
certain information as to the weak spots in the 
naval defences of Great Britain. His purpose was 
towarn the Admiralty of certain dangers affecting 
the national safety, but obviously the information 
Which he had acquired so laboriously would be of 
inestimable value to any enemy of England. Mr. 
Sabin, who was not Mr. Sabin at all, but a most 
distinguished member of the old nobility of France, 
was such an enemy, and his whole purpose in coming 
to England was to obtain, by fair means or foul, the 
Papers containing Lord Deringham’s discoveries of 
the weak spots in our defences. This, in brief, is 
Mr. Oppenheim’s plot, and it is worked out with a 
skill and vigour that demand admiration. We have 
hair-breadth escapes, cunning, treachery, daring 

Ut unscrupulous diplomacy, and a magnificent war 
‘care, intermingled with the love affairs of Lord 
Wolfenden and his beautiful but mysterious lady. 

tisan amalgam which is very popular nowadays in 

ction, and to those who like it we can cordially 









































































SOME NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


THE Czar’s Eirenicon and Fashoda, with some pro- 

ducts of the Ritualistic controversy, are, of course, 

the leading topics of the great Reviews for Novem- 

ber; but comment upon them having been mostly 

exhausted by the daily and weekly Press, there is 

an unusual number of shorter and lighter articles, 

both in The Nineteenth Century and in the staid 

Contemporary Review. Something of value, how- 

ever, is added by both Reviews to the discussion 

on these dominant subjects. In The Nineteenth 

Century Sir George Clarke and Dr. Guinness Rogers, 

severally dealing with the OCzar’s manifesto, 

afford a most salutary corrective to the pessimistic 

views set forth by Mr. Sidney Low in the same 

place last month. Sir George Clarke points out how 

great are the forces—democratic and commercial— 

that are working silently for peace, and suggests 

that a conference such as the Czar proposes might at 

least open up a way to the removal both of the 
burdens of the armed peace under which Europe 
suffers and of some of the causes which may 
tend to produce war—such as the struggle for 
new markets and new territory, a movement 
which, as he reminds us, is not necessarily 
kept up by the commercial classes in the main. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, dealing rather with the re- 
ception of the Czar’s declaration in England 
than with the declaration itself, is also hopeful; 
and he protests both against the cynical view of 
“emotionalism” in politics and against the bare 
notion of war with France about Fashoda. As 
results of the Ritual controversy we have Mrs. 
Chapman’s protest against the revival of Confession 
and Dr. F. G. Lee’s account of the “O. C. R.”— 
the Order of Corporate Reunion (of non-Protestant 
Christendom)—of which he is a leading spirit. 
This, as the author's career would suggest, is lively 
reading, especially for Protestants. The O. C. R.’s 
mission is apparently to counterwork the Eras- 
tianism of Parliament and the Latitudinarianism 
of the bishops. Few people, we imagine, even High 
Churchmen, take Dr. Lee very seriously, but we 
are grateful to him, partly for stirring up our 
Protestant feelings, and still more for printing an 
unpublished poem by the well-known hymn-writer, 
Dr. J. M. Neale, which is of value irrespective 
of its occasion. Mr. C. S. Loch (“ Fallacies as to 
Old Age Pensions”) points out that it is untrue 
(despite Mr. Chamberlain) that the “industrious 
aged poor are treated just like the vundeser- 
ving”; for three-fourths of the paupers receiving 
relief are outdoor paupers, 29 per cent. of the rest 
are sick, and therefore must be in infirmaries in any 
case; and the remainder are not all of them aged, or 
poor because they are aged; while even in the 
workhouse there is discrimination. He brings statis- 
tics, too, to show that as pauperism is declining, 
especially among the younger generation, old age 
pauperism must greatly decline; and he insists on 
the danger to democracy of any scheme which sub- 
stitutes bureaucratic aid for self-help. Such pal- 
liatives of the present evils as are possible might, he 
thinks, be reached through the administration of 
parochial charities now secured to the Parish 
Councils. Mr. Laurie Magnus has a valuable account 
of the recent changes in German Universities— 
changes which make for a restriction of the old 
“freedom of study” by the new Imperialism, with 
its commercial and economic aspirations and anti- 
democratic tendencies. Of a multitude of other 
very attractive articles we can only specify the 
tribute paid to Sir George Grey by the late Premier 
of Natal, Sir John Robinson ; Mr. Hamilton’s Aidé’s 
most amusing dialogue, “ A Lesson in Acting”; Mr. 
Harry L. Stephen’s experiences as a temporary 
judge in the Gambia; Miss Cornelia Sorabji’s sug- 
gestion that lady lawyers are badly wanted in 
India, in the interest of the Hindu women; and 
Prof. Mahaffy’s criticism of the Irish Intermediate 
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Irish, to which Lady Gregory, in an earlier article, 
has supplied an effective reply. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. E. J. Dillon 
(“ The Tsar’s Eirenicon”) tells us that the Czar had 
meditated his proposal for three years; statistics 
bearing on the question had been specially prepared 
for him, reports on the means of realising his aim 
had been obtained from his advisers, he had con- 
sulted the German Emperor and the King of 
Denmark, and had lastly taken counsel with Count 
Muravieff as to the time and final shape of his 
scheme. Dr. Dillon also gives us a useful sketch 
from M. Bliokh’s book, by which the proposal was 
partly occasioned, of the horrors, both sanguinary 
and economic, which a modern war must bring 
with it. M. Bliokh has sketched a “ European 
Areopagus”’ for the settlement of disputes—a 
court which, Dr. Dillon declares, would assurediy be 
turned against England. Moreover, if adopted, the 
proposal would obviously favour the grandiose 
schemes of Russian domination in China and in 


India. The latter scheme Dr. Dillon particularly 
dwells on, and the limitations he sets forth 
under which alone the British Government 


can accept the scheme leave us again rather 
inclined to despair of its success. Bishop 
Barry's “What is Ritualism?” takes the via 
media of the Bishops and the English Church. 
Mr. Boulger contends that the Fashoda crisis is 
largely the fault of our neglect in 1885, and that 
a way out may be found by the revival of the 
Anglo-Congolese agreement, and the cession, under 
lease, of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to the Congo State. An 
article by Sefior Perez on “ Cuba for the Cubans” is 
chiefly notable for its enumeration of the number 
of Cubans in important situations in Spanish- 
America. It does not meet the specific American 
charges against the Cuban insurgents; but concludes 
that the colour-question is not dangerous, and that 
the Cubans are fully capable of self-government. 
Prof. Ramsay gives us one of those lucid and 
attractive expositions of the newest physical specu- 
lations which we have almost ceased to expect since 
Prof. Clifford’s death; while Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
whom we like best when he writes on subjects and not 
on persons, contributes a careful and subtle study of 
certain phases of contemporary drama. Prof. 
Muirhead’s “ Oxford Chairs of Philosophy” rather 
suggests that if the philosophers alone elected 
as he desires, all the professors of the sub- 
ject at Oxford would be neo-Hegelians—which 
Heaven forefend, if only in the interest of lucid 
expression—and he evidently has no grasp of the 
fact that his own philosophical school is not all 
of philosophy, but merely one sect. Mr. Horace 
Round makes things lively—as we expected—for 
Mr. Nye, and also makes severe remarks about 
the Church history of bishops. We must notice 
also Mr. Parker's tribute to the memory of the late 
T. F. Bayard; Mr. Phil Robinson’s account of his 
visit to the Maroons of Jamaica “rehearsing re- 
bellion” (an exciting and amusing experience); and 
Mr. Ensor’s timely exposition of the evils of the 
football mania. 

In the National Review there are two Dreyfus 
articles, respectively by Mr. Conybeare—whence a 
few new items may be culled by the ordinary reader 
—and by Mr. Maxse, which exposes the absurdity of 
the “legend” that Dreyfus sold information to Russia. 
Mr. T. Lloyd, of the Statist, criticises very severely 
the neglect of the Indian Government to obtain 
Indian evidence for the Currency Commission, and 
its conduct, both in forcing up the rupee to an 
artificial value and in over-estimating (by ignoring 
the fact that there is no loss on exchange on the 
Home charges) its loss on the depreciation of silver. 
Mr. Henson advocates Confession—with adequate 
securities—as a partial remedy for the “almost 
incredible debasement"’ of certain developments of 
urban life. 

The rest of the Reviews, we regret to say, must 
wait until next week. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


THE account of an interview with Madame Dreyfus 
which was, after great difficulties, obtained by 
Miss Mary Spencer Warren, appears in Cassell’, 
Magazine. Mr. Alfred T. Story’s article on “ Wrecks 
on the South Coast” is interesting, the writer telling 
a curious story in connection with the loss of 
Admiral Shovel’s fleet. The report of a conversation 
with Mr. Louis Wain shows us that the artist has 
singular ideas upon the subject of character in cats 
Two articles which respectively deal with “ Parlia. 
ments of the Empire” and “The White Monks” 
must also be mentioned. “ Trevanion,” Mr. Joseph 
Hocking’s excellent serial, is ended, and Mr. E. w. 
Hornung contributes one of his series of short stories. 
In the English Illustrated Magazine Miss Mary 
Spencer Warren writes of the House of Hapsburg 
and the beautiful Empress, whose tragic death s 
lately aroused universal horror. Mr. Charles Angus 
describes his visit to the monasteries of Meteora, 
which, by virtue of their inaccessible position, can 
with truth be described as castles in the air. The 
work of pavement-artists is the subject of another 
article, and Major Martin Hume gives the circum. 
stances in connection with a fight which took place 
in Leicester Square at the end of the seventeenth 
century. There are several complete stories, one of 
which, written in form of dialogue, by Mrs. Andrew 
Dean, is especially good. In Harmsworth's Magazine 
Miss Gertrude Bacon describes her journey over 
London in a balloon, and Mr. Alfred Arkas gives 
his experience of man-hunting with bloodhounds, 
Another writer tells the stories of some remarkable 
secret chambers. In addition to these articles there 
is a good supply of fiction. 

Mr. J. F. Raffaélli, a contributor to the Pall Mall 
Magazine, sketches the private life of Alphonse 
Daudet. The work of Frederick Sandys is appre- 
ciatively criticised by Mr. Gleeson White, who, for 
the benefit of the print-collector, gives a full list of 
the publications in which the drawings of the great 
illustrator have appeared. Sir Walter Besant laments 
the fact that the beauty of South London has been 
destroyed and its historical associations rendered 
impossible by villas and trams and smoke. “Compton 
Wynyates,” “Leghorn,” and ‘ Tuna Fishing in the 
Pacific” are the subjects of other articles. There isan 
instalment of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s serial, “ The Silver 
Skull,” and there are also contributions from Messrs 
Quiller-Couch, Marriott Watson, and Cutcliffe Hyne. 
One of the best articles in a good number of Corn- 
hill is that in which *‘ An Old Whig” writes of some 
memories of Kensington Palace. Two writers carry us 
back to 1854; the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava giving 
a graphic description of the siege of Bomarsund as 
seen from the deck of the Foam, and the author 
of “Fights for the Fiag” dealing with Inkerman, 
which he describes as “one of the most distracted, 
planless, muddle-headed, yet magnificent battles in 
British history.” Canon Wood, discoursing of 
witchcraft, dwells upon its relation to Paritanical 
views of religion. “The Etchingham Letters” are 
continued, and in “ More Humours of Clerical Life’ 
there are some amusing stories. In the Windsor 
Magazine Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial, “Pharos the 
Egyptian,” and Lieutenant Johansen’s record of the 
Fram expedition are concluded; but with the 
exception of these there is nothing that is very 
remarkable. Mr. Dayrell Trelawney discusses the 
possibilities of entertaining, Mr. James Ramsay 
gives sketches of some interesting members of the 
Parliament at Ottawa, Mr. Frederick Dolman writes 
of some historic banquets, and there are three o 
four complete stories. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Dicrioxary or Nationat Broararny. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. 56, London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE last volume of “ The Dictionary of National Biography | 
has two of the most important as well as of the most sat! 
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EE 
jytory articles which it has ever been the means of giving to 
je world. The great men to whom we have stood nearest 
interest US most, and hence but few memoirs, even of more 
important personages, will be read with so much interest as that 
of Thackeray, written by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and that of 
Tennyson, entrusted to Canon Ainger. Mr. Stephen, as almost 
; member of Thackeray’s family, occupies an exceptionally 
frourable position as his biographer. Conscious of unusual 
op rtunities, he has treated his theme with unusual fulness, 
“ the result is a perfect model of the abridged memoir. 
Canon Ainger’s deep sympathy with Tennyson’s genius has 
jen equally serviceable to him so long as he deals with the 

t; the portrait of the man is hardly so graphic as it might 
- been. Equal ability is displayed in Mr. Seecombe’s article 
wn another illustrious poet—the decline of whose circulation has 
yeasioned no lowering of his reputation—James Thomson. 
Mr. Seccombe’s excellent memoir is open only to the trifling 
qiticism that there are no stanzas in the “Seasons.” The main 
drength of the volume, after all, however, lies not so much in 
its poets as in its archbishops. By an extraordinary coincidence, 
i includes four of the greatest Archbishops of Canterbury— 
Theodore, Theobald, Thomas 4 Becket, and Tillotson—and two 
of the greatest Archbishops of York—Thurstan and the late 
Archbishop Thomson ; not to mention Archbishop Tenison and 
Bishops ‘l'errick and Thorold. Miss Norgate’s account of 
Thomas i Becket is most detailed and careful, but does not 
greatly help to solve the enigma of his character. Bisho 
Thirlwall, who, with ampler opportunities, would have rivalle 
my of the above-named archbishops as an ecclesiastical 
statesman, is the subject of an excellent notice. Among other 
rmarkable persons may be noticed General Perronet Thompson, 
the veteran reformer and Free-Trader; W. H. Thompson, the 
witty and magnificent Master of Trinity; Theobald, the 
Shakespearian critic; Colonel Titus, the reputed author of 
“Killing No Murder”; Lord Chancellor Thurlow; the late 
distinguished schoolmaster, Edward Thring; Arthur Thistle- 
wood, the conspirator; and Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, the 
perfecter of the Bessemer process. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
memoirs of the freethinkers, Tindall and Toland, also have a 
secial value. One person, very ordinary in himself, Thomas 
Thorpe, deserves all the attention which Mr. Sidney Lee has 
aecorded to him as the piratical publisher, and hence most 
probably the providential preserver, of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Weare unable, however, to subscribe to Mr. Lee’s opinion that 
the“ Mr. W. H.” to whom the sonnets are dedicated is a certain 
Mr. William Hall, who may have procured the MS. for Thorpe, 
thongh there is no evidence that he did, but who could in no 
allowable sense be styled their begetter, and to whom 
“our ever-living poet’ can never have promised eternity. 
“Mr. W. H.,” we feel sure, was the person to whom the 
sonnets were originally addressed, and a man of quality; 
ewe Pembroke, Southampton, or another, we presume not 
to decide. 


MR. GLADSTONE, BY PUNCH. 


Tae Pouitican Lirr oF THE Ricut Hon. W. E. GuapsTone. Illus- 
— from Punch. With Cartoons and Sketches. London: Punch 
Office. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S political career was already a sturdy plant 

of nine years’ growth when Punch first began to make busy 

men smile and bright young people laugh. Punch, with all his 
shrewdness (we say ‘his,’ for Punch should always be regarded 

%aperson, as an actual embodiment of the idea of a literary 

advocatus diaboli), could hardly foresee what a treasure Mr, 

Gladstone was to prove to his storehouse of illustrated wit. 

“The Classic Gladstone,” the “‘ Demosthenes in Difficulties,” 

vas to develop into the Gladstone of “The Rising Tide,” who 

thoecks Mrs. Gamp by being such a “bad, wicked boy” as to 
sap the walls of the sand-castle labelled “Irish Church” ; he 
was to end as the shadowy and silent figure of the mournful 
cartoon entitled “ May 19, 1898.” The first four numbers of 

“The Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ” are 

tow before us. They bring the cartoon-story (as we may call 

it} of Mr. Gladstone’s career down to the time of Mr. Forster's 

Education Bill. They include such joys-for-ever as the pictorial 

istory of the Reform Bill (with its memorable cut of “ old 

Glad, that quietly sat, and heard the Rat pitch into Reform ”) 

and the cartoon of “ Forgetting his Place,” in which Gladstone 

tminds Bright that a Cabinet Minister must speak more 

tespectfully of the House of Lords than the latter did in a 

Certain letter, read to an audience at a Birmingham meeting, at 

the time of the opposition in the House of Lords to the Irish 

Disestablishment Bill. It is well that Mr. “Punch’s” man of 

usiness should save people the trouble of looking through long 
tows of large volumes every time that they want to see how 
that worthy illustrated the life and times of the great leader of 
modern Liberalism. And Punch’s “ Political Life of the Right 

Hon. W. E. Gladstone ” will form an excellent book with which 

to lure public schoolboys away from the conception that games 

“ud pocket-money are the only “things that matter” to a 

ee om ” in England. —_ conception = a 

among boys and young men to-day, and antidotes for it 

te hard to find. sili . 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Canon THompsonN, Rector of the historic and stately “ Church 
of St. Saviour, Southwark”—known before the Reformation as 
St. Mary Overy, has just written a brief monograph on what is, 
perhaps, the next finest medieval building in London after West- 
minster Abbey. These pages show that St. Saviour’s has a 
record of more than a thousand years, and that the building has 
its impressive associations not merely with history, but with 
literature. ‘“ It should be mentioned that Gower, the Father of 
English poetry, and Massinger, and Fletcher, and Edmond 
Shakespeare (brother of the great dramatist) are buried here. 
It was here, in 1406, the Earl of Kent, grandson of the ‘Fair 
Maid of Kent,’ was united in wedlock to Lucia, eldest daughter 
of the Lord of Milan, Henry IV. giving the bride away at the 
church door; it was here, in 1433, that James I. of Scotland, the 
Royal poet, was married to Joan, niece of Cardinal Beaufort ; it 
was here that Bishop Gardiner condemned the Anglican martyrs 
to death in 1555; it was here that Queen Elizabeth assisted at 
the Earl of Cumberland’s wedding; it was here, in Montague 
Close, the site of the old cloisters, tradition has it, that Monteagle 
received his warning letter about the Gunpowder Plot; it was 
here that John Harvard, the founder of the great American 
University which bears his name, was baptised, November 29th, 
1607; and it was here that the famous Dr. Henry Sacheverell 
was elected chaplain in 1705.”’ Canon Thompson gives a scholarly 
account of the architectural claims of the church, its stately 
monuments—amongst them is the tomb of Bishop Launcelot 
Andrewes—and its painted glass. The book also contains an 
account of the recent restoration, and the narrative is rendered. 
still more attractive by architectural drawings and many illus- 
trations. 

Dr. Ernst von Meyer's “ History of Chemistry,” from its 
veiled and obseure beginnings to the present time, has been 
translated with the author’s sanction by Dr. George MacGowan. 
The value of the book—it was first published at Leipzig ten 
years ago—is known to all students. Dr. MacGowan has 
availed himself of the last German text which appeared in 1895, 
and he has added with the author’s approval additional material. 
He was himself a pupil of Von Meyer, and it is plain that he 
has spared no pains to make the great German scientist’s mean- 
ing clear to English readers, Dr. von Meyer states that “the 
attempt has been made to deseribe within short compass the 
development of chemical knowledge, and especially of the 
general doctrines of chemistry, which have thus been gradually 
evolved from their earliest beginnings up to the present 
day. After a general account of the main directions followed by 
chemistry in the various ages, the growth of particular branches 
of the science has been more or less minutely detailed. In the 
general descriptions great emphasis has been laid upon the 
genesis of particular ideas, and their expansion into important 
dogmas or comprehensive theories. At the same time, in order 
that a vivid picture of the various periods and their distinguish- 
ing characteristics might be presented to the reader, short 
accounts have been given of the works, and in some cases of the 
lives, of the men who originated such views.’ The work is one 
of wide research and luminous historical criticism, and as an 
advanced text-book for students its claims are indisputable. 
There is an index of subjects, and also one of authors’ names, as 
well as an elaborate table of contents. 

The latest volume of the “ Famous Scots” series is devoted 
to the claims, even more than the career, of Thomas Reid, 
the chief founder of the Scottish school of philosophy. Professor 
Campbell Fraser is responsible for a monograph which is some- 
what disappointing on the personal side, though thorough 
enough in its analysis of Reid’s services to speculative thought 
in the eighteenth century. Yearsago, Professor Dugald Stewart, 
and still later Dr. MeCosh, gave the world what knowledge it 
possesses of Reid's personal history, and there is very little in 
these pages which adds to such estimates of an estimable as 
well as a remarkable man. Professor Campbell Fraser may 
perhaps be allowed to express in his own way the object of this 
somewhat impersonal survey :—“ This little book is an attempt 
to present Reid in a fresh light, and in his relations to present- 
day thought. It deals with the Scottish chapter in that enduring 
alternation between agnostic despair and endeavour after perfect 
insight which seems to be a law of the philosophic progress of 
mankind. Thomas Reid, home-bred and self-contained, is the 
national representative, in the eighteenth century, of the via 





* Tue History AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF 
Sr. Saviour, Sournwark. By the Rev. Canon Thompson, M.A., 
D.D. London: Ash & Co. 

A History oF Cuemistry. By Ernst von Meyer, Ph.D. Translated 
by George McGowan, Ph.D. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Tuomas Rem. By A. Campbell Fraser. (Famous Scots Series.) 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 
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media between these extremes.” There is some fresh material 
in the little book of more or less importance, but with all respect 
to Professor Campbell Fraser, the narrative lacks colour, and is 
singularly meagre in personal detail. 

Dr. Clifford’s studies of “ Typical Christian Leaders” are 
sure to prove welcome to a wide circle of thoughtful people. 
The book consists of appreciations, in the lofty ethical sense of 
the term, of Carlyle and Browning, Liddon and Spurgeon, 
Darwin and Burne-Jones, to take the most suggestive names 
from this portrait-gallery of celebrities of the century. Stress 
is laid on the great qualities of Mr. Gladstone as a representative 
of the highest type of Christian statesmanship :—“ Gladstone 
is not only the incarnation of the highest ethical ideals and 
convictions in polities, but he is also a brilliant example of the 
fleckless sincerity with which those ideals should be pursued. 
It can never be fairly suggested that he sought politics for any 
advantage to himself, or even for the sake of polities as such. 
He was a forcible witness against sordid egoism in political life. 
‘Eh, mon,’ said Carlyle, ‘what a conscience he has! There 
never was such a conscience as his. He bows down to it, and 
obeys it as if it were the very voice of God Himself.’ And to 
him it was. He made mistakes, no doubt, and had undeniable 
defects and failings, but he was true to himseif at all costs, at 
the risk of place and power, and even of influence for good. 
That obedience to his conscience often perplexed and irritated 
his colleagues, confounded his foes, and bewildered his friends.” 
The book is full of high thinking and earnest purpose. 

Amongst other books of the moment are Canon Fowler’s 
descriptive sketch of “Durham Cathedral,” and Dr. J. R. 
Miller s “ Secret of Gladness,” and protest against depression— 

“ Why Should We Worry?” Canon Fowler, with real, though 

lightly-handled knowledge, traces the growth of Durham as a 
great seat of religious life, ‘and gives also in brief summary the 
most impressive associations of the massive and glorious 
cathedral which rises above the steep-wooded banks of the 
Wear. Mr. Herbert Railton’s drawings are full of poetry as 
well as of artistic delicacy and insight. Dr. Miller’s booklets 
reveal the confirmed optimist. They are appeals to courage, to 
hope, and to self-sacrifice. We do not doubt that such bright 
and inspiring words will awaken a response in many hearts, and 
prove helpful to the downeast and oppressed. 

Professor Saintsbury has just achieved, and on the whole 
with admirable suecess, that great task,“ A Short History of 
English Literature.” It requires a bold man to attempt to 
sketch the “literature of a thousand years” in less than as many 
pages, and Professor Saintsbury naturally ridicules the notion 
that either he or any other man can “do justice "—to borrow a 
worn phrase—to a theme so vast and many-sided. It is enough 
to say that the hook is written with real though lightly- handled 
knowledge, with shrewd literary insight, and uncommon inde- 
pendence of judgment. There are plenty of confident opinions 
to which we do not subscribe, but we recognise everywhere— 
even through what seems to us prejudice and limitations of 
sympathy—the freshness and courage of these literary verdicts. 
The contents of this weighty as well as weleome volume are 
clearly arranged, and pithy foot-notes are added where necessary ; 
whilst a good index deserves recognition as another aid to 
interpretation. 
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